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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE National Association of Audubon Societies announces with 
satisfaction and joy that Mr. Donald Culross Peattie has become 

a contributing editor of Birp-Lore. Beginning with this number, 
Mr. Peattie will conduct a regular section of the magazine, and in 
so doing will have the usual journalistic privilege of writing or 
quoting anything that he jolly well pleases. While the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Peattie will represent his own views, rather than 
those of the Board of Directors, there is little doubt that the vast 
majority of our readers will find themselves in hearty agreement 
with the stimulating opinions expressed in Birp-Lorg’s new feature, 
‘The Nature of Things.’ 

Our ‘columnist,’ who now lives at Santa Barbara, Calif., has had 
a notable career as a writer and naturalist. He was born in Chicago 
on June 21, 1898, and is a graduate of Harvard. His biological train- 
ing has been particularly concerned with botany: He served for 
three years as botanist in the office of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction of the United States Department of Agriculture, and he 
subsequently engaged in an investigation of tropical plants in Florida 
and in a survey of the flora of North Carolina. Much of his highly 
successful writing, however, has covered extremely broad aspects of 
nature, with special emphasis upon the esthetic and philosophical 
implications. Many of our readers are no doubt familiar with the 
Almanac for Moderns (1935), the biography of Audubon entitled 
Singing in the Wilderness (1935), Green Laurels (1936) and other works 
among Mr. Peattie’s fifteen or more books and numerous contribu- 
tions to magazines. These publications have made him an outstand- 
ing literary figure of our time as well as a great power in the still 
youthful and struggling campaign for a universal attitude of decency, 
responsibility, and reverence toward the matchless gifts of nature, 
an attitude which we try to compress within the much abused term 
‘conservation.’ 

We welcome Mr. Peattie to our editorial staff, and look to the 
strength that will come to us from his trenchant pen. 
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Range Restoration 


By Ira N. Gabrielson 


Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey 


VERYONE interested in the 

conservation of wild life, par- 
ticularly of the western big game 
species, will find much encourage- 
ment in the fact that the grass and 
other vegetation on some of the 
ranges have made an astonishing 
comeback in the past four years. 
This has been particularly notice- 
able on the Charles Sheldon Ante- 
lope Refuge and Range in northern 
Nevada, and on the near-by Hart 
Mountain Refuge in Oregon. Sim- 
ilar recovery has been observed on 
many other refuge areas where land 
that was once badly overgrazed is 
now fenced. Recuperation on the 
Charles Sheldon Refuge is a partic- 
ularly good example of what is pos- 
sible in the way of range restoration, 
and I think that the recovery of this 
arca under complete protection from 
livestock grazing has been much 
greater than could have been antici- 
pared at the time the grazing was 


stopped. 


The original 34,000 acres of the 
Charles Sheldon Antelope Refuge, 
including land purchased by the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club, as well as public domain, 
which together made the first Fed- 
eral antelope refuge, were inclosed 
by a fence that was completed in 
the late summer of 1934. Up to that 
time, sheep had been kept off pretty 
well by patrolling the area but it 
was not possible to control the 
numbers of larger livestock, with 
the result that several hundred head 
of cattle and horses grazed there. 
The effects of overuse were plainly 
in evidence over the entire area but 
particularly so around water holes. 
These small springs and seeps that 
had furnished the water supply over 
most of the range were transformed 
into trampled dust bowls with no 
evidence of vegetation near them. 
This was the condition in the sum- 
mer of 1934. Then a fence was con- 
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structed and the livestock driven 
out in the late summer and early 
fall of that year. Two years later, 
in 1936, when I saw the range again, 
the grass had made astonishing 
growth and the areas around the 
springs were largely revegetated 
with rye grass or wheat grass, in 
some places shoulder high. In only 
the wetter places, where over- 
grazing and the resulting sheet 
erosion combined had taken off all 
the topsoil, was any bare ground 
visible. 

On the adjacent upland slopes the 
recovery was not so spectacular but 
still was very marked. Out through 
the sagebrush, clumps of bunch 
grass were coming in with increas- 
ing density. In some places the 
recovery had gone far and in others 
it was only starting, depending on 
the amount of overgrazing and con- 
sequent sheet erosion that had 
taken place. 

Improvement in browse plants, 
under protection from livestock, 
was equally marked. In the fall of 
1938 I again had opportunity to 
visit these two areas and the phe- 
nomenal rate of recovery had ap- 
parently been sustained. The grass 
was still more dense and the browse 
plants had made a wonderful new 
growth that was available for the 
antelope and deer. The average in- 
crement on a number of sagebrush 
plants measured in 1936 was twelve 
inches and on snowberry as much 
as twenty to thirty inches. A num- 
ber of shoots of bitter brush, an 
excellent browse plant that is heav- 
ily used by deer, antelope, and 
domestic stock, were measured and 
found to exceed fourteen inches. 
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On the September, 1938, trip, I 
traveled down creek beds that had 
been dusty on the occasion of my 
visit four years before and found 
stands of wheat grass up to my 
waist and so dense they looked like 
waving fields of grain. It seemed 
impossible that such a change could 
have taken place in so short a time, 
and yet in view of the circumstances 
it was entirely logical that, it should 
have happened. These areas were 
congregating places for livestock 
seeking water and the vegetation 
had been trampled out. But the 
soil was full of seeds carried there 
by the livestock themselves and by 
wind and water, and all that was 
needed in order for the seed to grow 
was freedom from trampling. 

On the Hart Mountain Refuge, 
Guana Creek is one of the little 
streams flowing down the eastern 
slope of the mountain only to vanish 
in the desert some miles to the east- 
ward. The upper bed of it, on the 
occasion of my previous visit, had 
little or no vegetation except a few 
of the more hardy desert shrubs and 
annuals that had sprung up in spots 
not too heavily trampled. Last fall 
it was a solid field of wheat grass. 
As we traveled through it in a car, 
antelope sprang out of the edges of 
the grass where they were taking 
their noonday rest. Hundreds of 
them soon streamed up the hillsides 
and paused on the sky line to gaze 
down on us. Sage Hens, more of 
them than I have seen on any one 
day in the past twenty years, flushed 
from the dense grass ahead of tie 
car, and at every turn in the creck 
little flocks of Mallards and Pinta |s 
sprang into the air to join mul'i- 
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tudes of the birds already circling 
overhead. It made one of the most 
beautiful wild-life pictures I have 
ever seen and will long be photo- 
graphed on my memory. The change 
from the conditions that I had 
known on that area was truly start- 
ling but in a very agreeable way, 
though it is probably greater than 
we can reasonably expect on the 
big game refuges in general. 

The results have been great and 
the rate of recovery has impressed 
everyone connected with the proj- 
ect, but, even so, complete re- 
cuperation of the range has not been 
attained. The only thing that has 
been done has been to exclude the 
livestock, but we have been favored 
by slightly better than average pre- 
cipitation. Other constructive mea- 
surcs may prove feasible and lead 
to inore perfect restoration. 

I: is anticipated that on some of 
the areas of better soil the range in 


: : Photo by U. S. Biological Surve 
Naturally seeded timothy meadow in former dust bed at the 
Sheldon Antelope Refuge 


a few years will revert to a pure 
bunch grass stand. This would not 
be desirable for some of the big 
game species, particularly the ante- 
lope, as sagebrush is one of their 
staple foods. It is probably true, 
however, that there will be suffi- 
cient sagebrush for a long time to 
come to feed any stock of antelope 
that may be built up there. 
Experiences with those and other 
areas have demonstrated that it 
is possible to restore the grasslands 
of the West and probably much 
more rapidly and completely than 
most conservationists would have 
believed. Fall examination of range 
that has been heavily grazed during 
the summer months gives a dis- 
couraging impression of the pos- 
sibilities of recovery. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that there is 
seed remaining in the soil that needs 
only an opportunity to grow and 
reéstablish the characteristic vege- 
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tation of the vicinity. Scattered 
through the sagebrush are little 
clumps of grass sufficiently pro- 
tected so that they still have life 
enough to send up stalks and form 
seeds, if only given a chance to do 
so without being nipped off by 
livestock. 

Our findings on the Charles Shel- 
don and Hart Mountain refuges 
teach a lesson that is a hopeful 
one to conservationists. It seems 
quite probable that a moderate re- 
duction in the number of livestock 
on many ranges that are not too 
badly overgrazed will result in un- 
expectedly rapid recovery, and that 
perhaps much of the land now 
classed as hopelessly overgrazed 
has real possibilities for restoration 
with wise management. 


LORE 


From the conservation  stand- 
point, the reéstablishment of native 
vegetation will go a long way 
toward making the western range 
more habitable for all forms of wild 
life. Even after that has been ac- 
complished on the less badly abused 
areas there will be tracts, some of 
them large, where sheet and gully 
erosion has taken off so much of the 
soil that recovery is a geologic 
rather than a human problem, and 
many centuries may elapse before 
some of this land is revegetated with 
the type of cover that once existed 
there. It is my opinion, however, 
that a large part of the overgrazed 
lands of the West can be rapidly 
improved and that the real problem 
areas are much smaller in extent 
than we have been led to believe. 


Photo by U. S. Biological Surve 


Antelope watering at Sheldon Refuge 


Painting by Allan Brooks 
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HALL the California Condor go 

the way of the Dodo, Passenger 
Pigeon, and Great Auk? Formerly 
ranging as far north in our Pacific 
States as the Columbia River and 
as far south as Lower California, it 
is now reduced in numbers to some 
forty individuals, to be found only 
in a section of the coast range of 
south-central California. 

Why have the Condors declined 
in numbers? What is the relative 
importance of known destructive 
factors? Are deer-hunters, shooting 
Condors with long-range rifles, pri- 
marily responsible? Is there no 
longer an adequate food-supply for 
the number of Condors now alive in 
California, or for an increased quan- 
tity of them? Specifically, what can 
be done to assure their preservation 
and bring about their restoration? 
These questions need definite an- 
swers. 

Therefore, organizations and in- 
dividuals in California, who have 
been in the forefront of efforts to 
obtain these answers and to stimu- 
late action to preserve and protect 
these birds, are whole-heartedly 
and with enthusiasm pooling their 
knowledge and their energy in 
furthering the project of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, whereby the University of 
California will conduct a three-year 
field-research program under the 
supervision of Drs. Joseph Grinnell 
and Alden H. Miller. 

Other groups and individuals to 
whom great credit is due are the 
U.S. Forest Service, the Cooper Or- 
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nithological Club, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History, 
the California Audubon Society, the 
California Academy of Sciences, the 
California Institute of Technology, 
the Audubon Association of the 
Pacific, the Los Angeles Audubon 
Society, the Pasadena Audubon So- 
ciety, The Southwest Bird Study 
Club, Dr. Loye Miller, the Messrs. 
J. R. Pemberton, Robert T. Moore, 
W. Lee Chambers, Clinton G. Ab- 
bott, Laurence M. Huey, the late 
Ernest I. Dyer, Robert Easton, 
James Moffitt, Harry Harris, and 
Egmont Z. Rett, as well as the 
Messrs. Fred P. Cronemiller, S. A. 
Nash-Boulden, and Cyril $. Robin- 
son of the U. S. Forest Service. 

The National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies has undertaken to 
contribute $4500 to the University 
of California to finance this re- 
search work. Of this sum, $1750 
has been contributed to date by 
certain individuals and organiza- 
tions. Gratitude is due especially to 
Mr. Seward Brisbane, who has made 
the largest contribution and thereby 
made possible the definite launching 
of the project. It goes without 
saying that contributions to the 
Association by members and friends 
will be most welcome. 

William L. Finley has well said, 

“These mighty creatures that in 
matchless flight cleave the heavens 
above our far western mountains 
and give such a stupendous thrill 
to the appreciative mind of the per- 
son fortunate enough to see them, 
should never be destroyed.”’ 
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John Charles Phillips in 1928 


Purdy Photo 


D* John C. Phillips, for several 
years a devoted and effective 
Director of the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies, died in 
the New Hampshire woods while 
Grouse-shooting on November 14, 
1938. Tragic as his end was to a 
host of friends, he would no doubt 
have regarded it as a happy one, 
because field sports were among the 
life interests on which he had 
written a number of beautiful books. 
Travel and conservation, research 
dealing with birds, genetics and 
experimental breeding, were also 
subjects included in the writings of 
Dr. Phillips. In the entry covering 
his scientific record as published 
in Who's Who in America, there is 
nothing more than the modest 
statement of his interest in “‘con- 
servation of wild birds and mam- 
mals.’’ This leaves entirely out of 
account the years of scholarly and 
varied study which reached its 
peak in his magnificent four-volume 
quarto book entitled The Natural 
History of the Ducks. As his friend 
Dr. Thomas Barbour has written, 
Dr. Phillips produced these stately 
volumes “‘in his stride, preparing 
them with singularly little effort or 
talk, though he turned out a better 
and probably more lasting mono- 
graph than any of his colleagues 
has ever done.” 

[t would be hard to name another 
individual whose influence in the 
fic'd of conservation has been as 


JOHN CHARLES PHILLIPS 


broad as that of Dr. Phillips. His 
travel took him nearly all over the 
world, including even an early ex- 
pedition to Greenland with Peary. 
He knew Africa, eastern Asia, and 
the Levant, as well as Europe and 
the Americas, and he stored in his 
retentive memory not only the 
manifold observations of his own 
field-work but also the data from 
countless human contacts. Perhaps 
no one else in the United States was 
quite as well informed as he regard- 
ing trends and activities affecting 
wild life in every part of the globe, 
and his personal contribution to 
the conservation movement was 
correspondingly large. 

Dr. Phillips had the rare faculty 
of being able to divorce his practical 
thinking entirely from the thraldom 
of personal preference. He was 
without trace of either selfishness 
or muddle-headedness, and hence 
his wish could never be called father 
to his thought. One of many ex- 
amples of this admirable objective- 
ness appears in his published con- 
clusions regarding live decoys. At 
Wenham Lake, his ancestral home, 
good shooting for most of the 
twenty-five species of Ducks that 
had at one time or another fallen 
to his gun really depended upon live 
decoys, of which he had first made 
use in the year 1899. Yet he was 
one of the earliest to see and act 
upon the evil consequences of the 
practice. Of the ultimate banning 
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of live decoys and early morning 
shooting by Federal law in 1935, 
he wrote: 

“This ruling, the final blow to 
stand gunning in Massachusetts, 
was made necessary by long years of 
overshooting in the West and South, 
a lowered water table in the prairie 
states and provinces, overgrazing, 
and at last serious droughts and 
floods. The dyed-in-the-wool live 
decoy enthusiasts may form com- 
mittees, may send burning appeals 
to Washington on the nature of 
individual liberties, but in» my 
opinion the deadly live decoy Duck 
has gone for good. Now the young 
men must hustle for their sport, 
and a little exercise won't hurt 
them at all.”’ 

In addition to his service to the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, Dr. Phillips was, at the 
time of his death, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Conservation Coun- 
cil. He had formerly been a Trustee 
of the Boston Society of Natural 
History and for years was 
President of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Association. He also 
founded and served for seven years 
as Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee for International Wild Life 
Protection. 

Dr. Phillips was active in the 
Massachusetts society known as the 
Trustees of Public Reservations, and 
gave to that organization several 
tracts of beautiful land to be set 
aside as permanent wild-life refuges. 
He likewise presented to the State 
of California a grove of redwoods 
in memory of his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Ray Bolling, the first Ameri- 
can officer of high rank to lose his 
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life after the United States entered 
the World War. Dr. Phillips him- 
self had a notable war record ex- 
tending through nearly four years, 
during the last of which he was 
commanding officer of a field hos- 
pital of the Fourth Regular Army 
Division. 

Dr. Phillips was born in Boston 
on November 5, 1876, graduated 
from Harvard in 1899 and from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1904. 
In 1908 he married Miss Eleanor 
Hyde, of Bath, Maine, who, with 
their four children, survives him. 
During most of his career, Dr. 
Phillips resided at his estate, 
Windyknob, at Wenham, Mass., and 
his last book, published posthu- 
mously, deals with the history of 
Wenham Lake, a place famous in 
the annals of American water-fowl. 
During the last few years of his life, 
he and his family spent the winters 
at Seven Oaks Plantation, on Johns 
Island, near Charleston, S. C. 

In appearance and bearing, Dr. 
Phillips had that air of distinction 
which is hard to define but is in- 
stantly recognized by persons in all 
walks of life—a distinction with its 
roots in character and background 
rather than merely in a handsome 
carriage and countenance. He was a 
reserved, tolerant, kindly gentleman, 
with a whimsical humor and com 
plete absence of ego. No man could 
be a better coGperator in any task 
because, aside from the mine of his 
knowledge and the sureness of hi 
judgment, he was always so quich 
to see sincerity through a mantl: 
of shortcomings that he brough: 
out the best in every fellow worke: 
—R. C. M. 


Wirn great astuteness, Adolf Hit- 
ler has observed that you can fight 
an idea with another idea, even to 
the extirpation of the one by the 
other. But you cannot combat an 
idea with no idea. The danger to 
our democracy is not that our 
armaments will prove inferior, but 
that, secure now in that which men 
fought for once, we may take up 
these weapons with a nerveless 
hand. That in a country pledged 
to the right of free speech, free men 
might not lift their voices, while 
the intolerant, profiting from our 
tolerance, do all the shouting. 
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The foregoing is preamble to a 
confession on my part, and a pro- 
fession of faith. I confess that, as 
one reared in the genial tolerance of 
an innocent age, and trained in the 
disciplines of science, where it is 
suficient that a truth should be 
proclaimed to have it acknowledged, 
I have been too silent. But dis- 
inclination for a fight is no excuse, 
and all the while others have been 
holding the front line in defense of 
all that I believe in and hold dear. 
Very tardily, I have come to offer 
hiy arms, for what they are worth, 
bv dedicating this column or page, 
taking its first appearance here 
and now, to American sanctuary. 
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So much for confession. Now for 
profession. A man’s tenderest spot 
is his real patriotism, the thing he 
lives by. When you have found the 
point at which, when pushed, he 
will stop appeasing for the sake of 
peace and will turn and fight, you 
know what he considers worth his 
life. That turning-point for me is 
twofold. It is, first, a ring in 
Americans’ voices, something you 
hear even out on the Mojave desert 
from a lonely gas-station boy. The 
way we say (and grammar be 
blowed) ‘‘Sure thing,”’ and ‘‘Okay,”’ 
and ‘‘We'll fix it.’” And, second— 
though it came first, historically, 
and gave us the look in our eyes and 
the heart in our voices—America 
itself, this land, as it came from the 
hand of Nature, and as it was in 
the beginning. What is left of all 
that, is the best we have got. 
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Lying on a cliff above Point 
Conception, lying there yesterday 
in the lee of a lupine bush that was 
dancing in a gale, I fell to wonder- 
ing what it is in this land that was 
different even before we came here, 
a foreign race. Some sort of a flag 
was flying here already. Some 
anthem was national even then. 
Something spoke a New World 
language, temperate but virile. And 
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I saw that our colors were and still 
are the smouldering old glory of 
American autumns, before ever 
Betsy Ross took off her petticoat. 
The anthem is the prevailing wester- 
lies, with the forests, head to head, 
roaring it in chorus, the wild sod 
giving tongue to it. The native 
language is the clamor of Crows, 
and the Blue Jay’s summer hap- 
piness call whistled over a bold 
shoulder. Give me these birds and 
you can have the American Eagle 
if by that fowl you mean our out- 
worn, ‘Ought Hundred imperial 
bumption. You can change the 
flag, if you do not change the 
woods. It would make less dif- 
ference to America. 
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Take all this, please, as an ex- 
pression of personal opinion, for 
which no one is responsible except 
myself. A columnist Cif that is 
what I have become again—it was 
my first trade when I began writing 
mature notes for a Washington 
paper thirteen years ago) is rather 
expected, isn't he, to speak for 
himself? And he is not obliged, I 
think, to speak for anyone else. 
Take this and all future contribu- 
tions of mine as personal opinion, 
but believe that no matter what 
mistakes, as a rookie conserva- 
tionist, I make, they are the errors 
of enthusiasm. Believe that I am 
heartily sick of the wasters and the 
despoilers. Of fake wild-life pro- 
tection, and hypocritical conserva- 
tion commissions. And that if I 
was ever a gentleman who avoided 
referring to things he did not like, 
then I repent and am no gentleman. 
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I do not threaten, I do not prom- 
ise, to keep this page geared up, 
month after month, to the emo- 
tional pitch of a reform crusade. 
Bear with me, my friends, if, like 
the Walrus, I talk of many things. 
I shall speak of Ducks and guns and 
politics, and lobbyists and rings. 
But I may also, without warning or 
apology, talk about gentians in the 
autumn woods, and Bluebirds’ songs 
and wings. If I am too frivolous for 
you, I am sorry. I am sorry if my 
tone is too earnest. I am sorry if 
you happen to belong to Ducks 
Unlimited or More Game Birds in 
America. I am sorry if you are the 
head of a bogus state conservation 
commission. I am, like Mr. Moto, 
sO very, very sorry. 
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There is a gang loose in this 
country that is on the warpath 
against the game laws. Already it 
has a large share of the state game 
and conservation commissions in 
its pockets. For years it has been 
attempting to tunnel into the Bi- 
ological Survey at Washington. 
One way is to try to oust the gen- 
uine conservationists, the trained 
scientists and wild-life technicians. 
Another is to put the squeeze on 
Congress. A third is to be a Greek, 
bearing gifts. This outfit hates the 
Audubon Society with a hatred 
that it gripes them to have to dis- 
semble. Of course they have to 
dissemble it. Is not everyone, these 
days, a conservationist in name at 
least? Once a hunter belonged to 
gun club. Now he belongs to « 
‘conservation’ society. Candor is 
virtue in anyone. 
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American wild life is a national 
resource. It has a cash value—I’ve 
been told how much, but I have 
forgotten, and do not care. Those 
who will only value it on a cash 
basis remind one of the people who 
go through the Louvre taking notes 
as the guide announces that this 
Murillo is worth half a million 
dollars, and that Leonardo a trifle 
more. As a resource, American 
wild life is not comparable with 
mineral resources—coal and oil, 
soil and metal. For they are not 
living beings. And its conservation 
is not a matter of realizing cash on 
its value; it is a matter of protecting 
it. We do not speak of a juvenile 
conservation society, but of a ju- 
venile protection society. We do 
not say the doctor conserved the 
sick child’s life; we say he saved its 
life. American wild life is Life—it 
is American life just as surely as are 
the lives of Mayflower descendants. 
Just as surely and a shade more so. 
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When you give to the local hos- 
pital, or to the Red Cross, you buy 
a life. It is an almost unique op- 
portunity to buy something that is 
beyond price. There is another such 
Opportunity however, and it comes 
second only to buying human life: 
you can buy American wild life. 
You can purchase its continued 
existence, provided you do not 
give to the wrong conservation 
society and actually contribute to 
its death. The man, woman, or 
child who gives to the Audubon 
Societies, buys the life of an Egret, a 
Summer Duck, a Condor. When he 
joins the Red Cross he does not ask, 


THE NATURE OF THINGS 


What do I get out of it? It is 
enough that humanity gets some- 
thing out of it. In joining the 
Audubon Society, he obtains com- 
parable value. He buys America. 
He guarantees the protection and 
preservation of the things he holds 
most dear. p 

Here, then, is a common cause, 
regardless of political prejudice, of 
leanings toward Left or Right, of 
economic credo. Here is a high- 
hearted moral equivalent of war, 
a chance to fight and keep your 
hands clean of blood. Here at the 
same time is our peace—the calm 
that falls upon the soul when you 
stand under a Maine pine or a 
California redwood. Listen then 
and you hear the anthem. Look up, 
and you shall see righteousness. 
This bole on which you can lay 
your hand is the living body of 
America, and in it runs the sap of 
our country. This our country, fair 
and free and vulnerable to the ex- 
ploiter’s ax, needs us as surely now 
as in a state of war. For all men war 
ceaselessly against death. To keep 
what we love, to increase it, is the 
endless battle, and there is joy in it. 
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How confident it is possible to be 
of progress, I do not know. But we 
can believe for sure in spring; it is 
the one utopian condition that we 
may safely long for. Odd, how 
there is no substitute for it. You 
can keep warm in winter, and air- 
condition your summers. But there 
is no signature for April genuine 
without windflowers written on 
the forest floor. And there is 
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nothing in the months or years that 
could pass for the bird chorus of a 
May morning. 
4 4 4 

I remember how it felt to hold an 
office job on the forty-second par- 
allel, and think that Cardinals were 
whooping Whee, you! Whee, you! 
in the Carolinas, with jessamine 
coming out in the thickets where 
wild plum burned with white fire 
on naked wood, and a green flame 
of new grass licked through the 
silver ruin of last year’s weeds. I 
can remember the temptations to 
truancy in student years by Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, just thinking of 
Florida Mockers and Appalachian 
azalea. There is no season so irk- 
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some as what, by the calendar, is 
spring, when in reality the meadows 
are sodden with thaw and the 
boughs are still dead-asleep, with 
Nuthatches twanging there, like all 
December. But it comes at last, 
does spring, halting, and then more 
confident, triumphant, hastening, 
blossoming, letting out its voices, 
till it passes us with a rush of wings 
to disappear beyond the Lakes and 
Maine. It vanishes in the length- 
ening days of Labrador and Kee- 
watin, where the tundra flowers 
make round eyes at such sudden 
arctic tenderness, and the Curlews, 
after a last sickle flight, come down 
with a cry of greeting on the 
inaccessible shore. 


COUNT THE ROBINS ON YOUR LAWN 


An investigation is being conducted, spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois, with the 
co6peration of the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Zodlogy, to determine the changes in 
distribution and population of the Robin 
during the winter and spring of 1939. Be- 
cause no one person can cover the Robin's 
entire range at once, the help of volunteer 
observers has been asked. 

Persons can co6perate in this project by 
counting the Robins on the nearest lawn 
that is big enough to accommodate ten or 
more birds. These counts should be made 
every day, or as often as possible, during the 
migration season, and for ten days or more 
after migration has ceased. The aim of the 
project is to correlate the dates on which 
Robin ‘waves’ pass through different areas, 


and to compare these peak populations with 
the numbers of resident birds. 

Any such census that Birp-Lore readers 
take will be a valuable aid in this study. 
The absence of Robins in the census area on 
any day should be noted in the report as 
‘0.’ If at any time it should be impossible 
to visit the area, the method of tabulation 
would be ‘“—,’ not ‘0." Data telling the 
direction of migration at each station will 
also be appreciated. It should be indicated 
whether this direction follows a river, 
ridge, or other physiographic feature of the 
region. Blanks have been prepared and may 
be obtained from J. Murray Speirs, 204 
Experimental Zodlogy Laboratory, Chain- 
paign, Illinois, to whom all information 
should be forwarded. 


Salute to H. C. Nunn! 


IME was, in a small Ontario 

village, when a certain small 
boy manifested an early but de- 
structive interest in birds, eagerly 
pursuing them with slingshot, bow 
and arrow. Every available hour 
was spent along the river valley 
with fishing rod or gun. No one so 
much as thought of teaching nature 
study in the schools and such a per- 
son as a naturalist did not exist in 
the village. Even in those days of 
awakening interest, however, he 
learned to listen for the plaintive 
whistle of the White-throat during 
spring angling trips along the Huber 
and tributary streams. 

Today that person, H. C. Nunn, 
has probably done as much volun- 
tary work as anyone toward pro- 
moting Junior Audubon Clubs. We 
felt that the readers of Birp-Lore 
would welcome the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with this man 
whose valuable contributions and 
unfailing enthusiasm have meant so 
much to the work of the Audubon 
Association 

Almost every boy, during Mr. 
Nunn’s youth, was a collector of 
birds’ eggs and he admits of being 
no exception. Few birds were 
properly identified by name—all the 
Sparrows were ‘Gray Birds’ and 
the Warblers “Grub Birds.’ Even 
the White-throat was unknown to 
him by sight or name, but mentally 
identified as the ‘Fishing Bird’ since 
he always heard it in the cedar 


swamps while trout fishing. Al- 
though he did not own a gun, he 
had a sort of community interest in 
an old ‘zulu’ gun of the single- 
barreled, double-action type. 

The reading of articles by Leon- 
idas Hubbard, Jr., and Caspar Whit- 
ney in Outing Magazine broadened 
his appreciation of nature as did 
Henry Van Dyke’s books at a later 
date. A summer spent in Alberta 
gave him some general idea of the 
abundance of water-fowl on the 
Western Prairies but there was no 
specialized interest in birds until 
after his marriage to Margaret J. 
Johnston, a high-school teacher 
whose father had been a bird-lover 
before her. His wife's knowledge 
of birds, coupled with his own love 
for the out-of-doors, soon developed 
a delightful hobby, mutually shared. 
Perhaps the most outstanding recol- 
lection of those first eager years of 
bird observation was the sight of a 
large flock of Evening Grosbeaks in 
a Manitoba maple one bright April 
Sunday in Winnipeg. The presence 
of these showy birds in the wintry 
setting of a Manitoba April was so 
startling and unexpected that it 
awakened an enthusiastic interest 
in bird life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nunn and their 
family have summered in Algon- 
quin Park for over twenty years, 
finding increasing interest in the 
wild life of that region. Mr. Nunn 
usually visits the Algonquin Park 
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area in May, ostensibly to fish, but 
mainly to enjoy the arrival of the 
migrating birds in their northern 
breeding grounds. As is almost 
always the case, the sportsman’s 
interests have become merged in 
that wider field of observation and 
association with wild life which 
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yields such rich harvests in con- 
tentment and recreation. 

Mr. Nunn’s connection with the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies dates from the early days 
of the Hamilton Bird Protection 
Society of which Mrs. Nunn and 
he are charter members. The first 


SALUTE TO H. C. NUNN! 


president of the Society, the late 
R. Owen Merriman, took a lively 
interest in organizing Junior Audu- 
bon Bird Clubs in the Hamilton 
city schools. 

In one year upwards of 8000 Jun- 
ior Audubon members were enrolled 
in Hamilton schools, the city then 
having a population of about 150, 
000. Interest was fostered by means 
of illustrated lectures in the various 
schools, by the holding of bird- 
house competitions and by mass 
meetings of children addressed by 
prominent naturalists. 

The success attending Junior 
Audubon Clubs in the city of Ham- 
ilton prompted the local Society to 
attempt promotion of clubs through- 
out the Dominion. An extension 
Committee of the Society was or- 
ganized under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Nunn, whose business possessed 
a large mailing list in Ontario and 
eastern Canada. The method 
adopted was to enclose a leaflet 
addressed to “Boys and Girls’’ in 
business mail sent out in the late 
winter and early spring. Falling 
into the hands of an interested boy 
or girl, the leaflet directed the child 
to approach the school teacher, 
who was asked to superintend the 
formation of a Junior Audubon 
Club in the school. Additional 
publicity was obtained through 
radio announcements in connection 
with a nature program, sponsored 
by The Halliday Company, Ltd., of 
which Mr. Nunn is President. 

Clubs commenced to come in from 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. Later the coéperation was 
secured of a Toronto business man, 


Harry J. Tier, who had an extensive 
mailing list in western Canada. 

In 1937 the Department of Educa- 
tion for the Province of Ontario 
announced a new curriculum for 
public schools, stressing the study 
of natural science and making def- 
inite mention of Junior Audubon 
Clubs as an approved teaching aid. 
This official recognition of Audu- 
bon Clubs as a part of the On- 
tario public-school curriculum was 
strengthened both by the friendly 
interest of the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Dr. Duncan McArthur, 
and by the codperation of the Chief 
Inspector, V. K. Greer. Largely due 
to this official recognition, the On- 
tario membership of Junior Audubon 
Clubs more than doubled in 1938, 
as compared with 1937. 

We salute Mr. Nunn as having 
been directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for the formation of 1426 clubs 
with 28,817 Junior members, for 
the year ended June 30, 1938. This 
gives Canada almost 20 per cent of 
the total Junior Audubon member- 
ship, and places the Province of 
Ontario, with its more than 22,000 
members, ahead of any state in the 
Union. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Nunn, 
the seeds of conservation are being 
widely sown throughout Canada 
and, during the years in which the 
Hamilton Bird Protection Society 
has been active in Junior Audubon 
work, over 175,000 Canadian boys 
and girls have been enrolled. It 
should be a source of lasting sat- 
isfaction to Mr. Nunn to know that 
his interested efforts and enthusiasm 
have had such widespread and im- 
portant results. 
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The Behavior of Some Corvidae 
By Allan D. Cruickshank 


T HAS BEEN pointed out by 

Lorenz (1937, The Companion in 
the Bird’s World: The Auk, 54:245- 
73) that a young bird of most spe- 
cies, when reared under artificial 
conditions, will invariably react to 
its human keeper in exactly the same 
way that it would have reacted, 
under natural conditions, to birds 
of its own species. He has also 
pointed out that the period of ac- 
quiring this imprinting is confined, 
in some species, to a very definite 
and often astonishingly brief period, 
and that certain actions of the bird 
for the remainder of its life depend 
on the imprinting during this crucial 
period. I feel that a summation of 
some of my experiences in raising 
Crows and Jays might throw a bit 
of added weight to, and possibly in 
some cases question, what has al- 
ready been formulated in this intri- 
cate controversy of bird psychology. 

A young American Crow (Corvus 
brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) that I 
took from its nest when about two 
weeks old, and raised in my house 
with great attention, soon reacted 
to both my wife and me as it would 
have to its own parents if left in the 
wild. The bird would follow us 
about, fluttering its wings and ex- 
citedly begging for food. When old 
enough to fly the young Crow was 
allowed to roam at will over the 
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grounds. It paid no attention to 
local wild Crows that lit in the 
vicinity, even to those that in- 
stantly hurried to the scene because 
of that irresistible releaser, the 
hunger call, which our pet gave 
whenever we appeared. The young 
Crow, then, had been definitely 
conditioned to us during the critical 
period and even the appearance of 
members of its own species could not 
reverse the imprint. In like manner 
the bird would pay no attention to 
scores of other human beings around 
the Audubon Nature Camp, where 
it spent the summer, but would 
single out either my wife or me, its 
parent kumpans, and follow us 
about. It was interesting to note 
that the intense food-begging act 
was not performed for any other 
human beings. If both of its foster 
parents were off on a long boat trip 
the bird would show just enough 
interest in other people to get food, 
but that was all. The minute we 
came back on the scene all attention 
was directed to us. 

On one occasion the existence o/ 
this indelible parent kumpan was : 
source of great annoyance. My 
wife chanced to be absent at a timc 
when I was anxious to take som¢ 
motion pictures of the young bird 
begging. I got the bird on a con 
venient perch, had it begging in fine 
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Methodically ripped all... objects to pieces’ 


shape, and then thoughtlessly asked 
some handy person to walk over 
and feed the bird while I filmed the 
performance. The young Crow, 
however, would show no enthusi- 
asm for my helper and even refused 
to accept the offered food. 

There is no question that just the 
initial appearance of me or my wife, 
or the sound of our voices, was 
sufficient to cause the bird to go 
through the begging act: I often 
watched it eat from a feeding station 
until definitely satisfied and then I 
would make my appearance, only to 
have the bird open its mouth, flap 
ts wings and give the hunger call. 
subsequent offering of food by me 
would be accepted even though 
the bird, not being hungry, would 
hortly allow the pieces of food to 

rop to the ground. 


It got to a point where this young 
Crow often followed me through 
the dense spruce woodlands for 
miles, apparently enjoying what I 
now prefer to call my companion- 
ship. It would often intently watch 
me examine some botanical speci- 
men and then proceed to tear the 
plant to pieces as soon as I moved a 
short distance. I tested the bird out 
one day by handling six different 
natural objects along a short trail 
and the bird methodically ripped all 
six objects to pieces. When I sat 
down to rest the young Crow would 
either perch on my arm or, if I was 
willing, perch on a near-by branch 
and catch with astonishing accuracy 
twigs that I tossed. On many of 
these meanderings we naturally 
came upon several flocks of wild 
Crows, but these aroused no interest 
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in my pet. I remained the constant 
center of attention. 

At times, flocks of Crows would 
come down on the tidal stretches of 
our island to feed, but on all occa- 
sions they were ignored: my Crow 
seemed to have no use for members 
of its own species. On the other 
hand, it acquired a great liking for 
the Herring Gull (Larus argentatus 
smithsonianus) and would frequently 
go out on the rocks and feed with 
them. As though one of the flock, 
it would spend hours with these 
Gulls, its social kumpans feeding or 
merely resting on the rocks. When 
the Gulls commenced to yell, my 
Crow would yell with them. It was 
most amusing on breezy days to see 
a flock of Gulls come gliding around 
the island, and then spot a Crow 
among them, with wings out- 
stretched, trying to glide on the air 
currents with the same proficiency. 
Needless to say, it had its difficulties 
and often had to adjust itself clum- 
sily; but still it remained with the 
Gulls, gliding along the shore of 
the island. When the Gulls lined up 
along the roof of a near-by building, 
the Crow would invariably have its 
position in the group. Even the 
Gulls, however, could not weaken 
the Crow's feelings for me; invari- 
ably upon my appearance, it would 
leave the flock and fly over to my 
shoulder. 

In contrast, let us take another 
Crow that I had obtained a few 
years before, on the very day it had 
left the nest. Though kept in isola- 
tion for the ensuing two weeks, 
this Crow never accepted me in any 
way. Apparently solely because of 
hunger, it accepted the food I 
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offered but my appearance never 
released the begging act. The bird, 
however, always got excited on 
hearing the calls of near-by wild 
Crows and at the first opportunity 
flew off into the woods and never 
returned. This individual, then, had 
been obtained at too late a period. 
The imprinting had already taken 
place and even my attention, coup- 
led with strict isolation, could not 
initiate a reverse. 

A young Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cris- 
tata cristata) just out of the nest pre- 
sents a somewhat different case. 
This individual was found injured 
in a low bush and rescued from a 
group of cats that prowled about, 
much to the hysteria of the two 
parent Jays. The bird was taken 
into the house and kept as isolated 
as possible, but for an entire week 
it made incessant efforts to get away 
and accepted food from me only 
when I actually opened its mouth 
and forced it in. The sound of the 
parents’ calls from outside immedi- 
ately released the begging perform- 
ance, and the bird would flap its 
wings, calling and begging. When 
at the end of a week this behavior 
continued and I constantly found 
my would-be pet sitting on the 
windowsill begging for food from 
its parents outside, I decided to give 
the bird its freedom. The adults, 
which had appeared exceedingly 
anxious to get into my house to feed 
the young one, now turned on their 
somewhat sickly offspring (for the 
bird had been quite injured in the 
cat episode) and despite its repeated 
food-begging performances, pro- 
ceeded to peck at it viciously, and 
then turn and feed the healthier- 
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looking young that begged in an 
identical manner from a_ near-by 
tree. I have no doubt that the par- 
ents would have eventually killed 
my young bird (their own offspring) 
if I had not rescued it. 

For weeks my Jay was on the 
verge of death and only patient 
attention brought it back to health. 
Upon regaining strength, however, 
it commenced to beg for food. My 
appearance was now enough to re- 
lease the food-begging act. I took 
the bird away with me to an island 
where there were no Jays and let it 
roam at will. The Jay would alight 
on my shoulder and follow me about. 
It would pay little attention to 
other human beings and would 
never go through an enthusiastic 
food-begging act for them. Only 
when I was away for a long time 
would the bird take food from 
others. The minute I returned, how- 
ever, the bird commenced to flutter 
its wings, call and beg for food. 
Would I in turn have been com- 
pletely ignored if another Jay had 
appeared on the scene? Up to the 


end of four months, it behaved 
like a begging youngster whenever 
I made my appearance. 

The Blue Jay is a well-known 
imitator or mimic. I devoted a 
great deal of time to this bird and, 
as an experiment, whistled nothing 
but a Robin song while in its pres- 
ence. For half an hour at a time I 
would play with the bird, contin- 
uously whistling the typical Robin 
song. Imagine my delight, on a 
subsequent occasion, to hear my pet 
off in the trees by itself whistling 
an unquestionable Robin song in the 
most ludicrous squeeky fashion. 
Many visitors, including several 
well-known field ornithologists, 
when asked to identify the bird 
singing off in the spruce, would 
generally hesitate, look a bit em- 
barrassed and venture to say it 
sounded like a peculiar Robin. Out- 
side of these long whistling per- 
formances, the Jay was rather silent 
and interestingly enough was never 
heard to give the loud harsh Jay 
screams unless excited by some such 
creature as a red squirrel. 
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Nature Trails 
By Roger T. Peterson 


T IS said that the first nature trail 

in this country was proposed for 
Central Park, in New York City, as 
far back as 1872. Whether anything 
ever came of the plan we do not 
know, but some sixty years passed 
before the nature-trail idea reap- 
peared. About the year 1920 a 
‘Trailside Museum’ was established 
at Palisades Interstate Park by 
Benjamin T. B. Hyde, and a nature 
trail was started in Allegany State 
Park, N. Y., by Prof. William P. 
Alexander. Although the idea is 
comparatively new, hundreds of 
these trails have been set up in all 
parts of the United States in the 
past two decades. 

A nature trail is an outdoor 
museum. Its primary aim is to tell 
the layman about the trees, flowers, 
rocks, and birds. Lutz, in describ- 
ing the spirit of the trail, speaks of 
it as ‘‘a friend, somewhat versed in 
natural history, taking a walk with 
you and calling your attention to 
interesting things.”’ 


Who Can Maintain Nature Trails? 


The Park Board of the city of 
Cleveland owns about 10,000 acres 
of woods and fields. Four nature 
trails at widely separated points 
have taught the story of the out- 
doors to many thousands of Cleve- 
landers. Parks are ideal for such 
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projects. In the Great Smokies and 
some of the other national parks, 
nature trails add much to the plea- 
sure of the hiking fraternity. Many 
state and county parks have trails, 
too. Aside from park departments, 
nature trails have been set up by 
such groups as the following: 


Boy Scouts 
Girl Scouts 
Public schools 
Private schools 


Museums 

Bird sanctuaries 
Garden clubs 
Women’s clubs 
D. A. R. Summer camps 

Kiwanis clubs Recreational departments 
Woodcraft clubs Auto camps 


Two Typrs oF TRAILs 

Stake Trails 

In the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, a fine trail of this 
type has been developed by Dr 
Stanley A. Cain, of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. Along an 
eight-mile loop there are eleven 
posts, each with a number. The 
interpretation of these numbers de- 
pends on a guide book. This is not 
a trail recommended for children, 
both because of the kind of story 
it tells and the mileage it covers. 
The plan is not so much to help 
people identify the plants along the 
trail, as to interpret the whole land- 
scape on a living dynamic basis. 
A similar trail has been made at 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
differing only in that many more 


NATURE TRAILS 


‘‘Nature trails . 


stakes (between fifty and sixty) are 
used. These stakes are changed each 
week with the changing of the 
season. A mimeographed guide to 
the trail is issued each Saturday. 
The following two items from an 
issue of the guide show the way the 
Story is told: 


. . have taught the story of the outdoors... 


Photo by Cleveland Museum of Natural History 
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Stake 12. Watch for the House Wren— 
a small brownish bird with short tail often 
cocked up. Its song you cannot miss for it 
is loud, hurried, bubbling, outpouring, 
shrill, ecstatic, and indescribable. Several of 
the numerous bird-houses to be found in 
this vicinity are built especially for House 
Wrens and many begin nesting in them by 
mid-May. The openings are usually well 
barricaded with sticks to keep out larger 
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birds. The males delight in building nests 
and spend their leisure hours constructing 
several of them during the breeding season. 
The females appropriate only those which 
particularly strike their fancy. 

Stake 13. From the bridge you may 
possibly observe suckers and red horse 
coming up the river to spawn. If the water 
is clear, a grasslike species of Potamogeton 

pondweed) may be seen. Very few other 
larger plants are able to thrive in these 
waters. Why not? 

This river is patrolled by at least one pair 
of Kingfishers. They move up and down the 
stream during the course of the day, visiting 
their various fishing-holes. Long before 
they come into view around the bend in the 
stream you will hear their loud, rattling 
clatter—the only sound which they are 
capable of uttering. Several of the tree 
limbs here extend out over the water above 
their favorite fishing-holes. If one happens 
to come along and alight, remain quiet and 
watch him until you are satisfied that he is 
Waltonian plus 


The stake trail has its disadvan- 
tages, such as the trouble and ex- 
pense of distributing guide books 
and the inertia of many people in 
using them; on the other hand, it 
eliminates the unsightliness of labels 
and signs in the deep wilderness 
where they would be out of place. 


Labeled Trails 

The very simplest type of nature 
trail is what might be called the 
‘Baggage Tag Trail’—just a lot of 
simple linen tags lettered with 
waterproof ink. These tags are apt 
to mildew during rain or damp 
spells, so for the sake of durabil- 
ity, wooden or metal labels are 
preferable. These will be discussed 
later on. 

Trails can be devoted entirely to 
birds or entirely to plants or insects. 
The information given might be of 
interest solely to the person who 
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wishes to know how to édentify the 
things he sees, or it can tell a sophis- 
ticated ecological story. Trails for 
children can be whimsical in treat- 
ment, but it is probably well to 
avoid too much of the Peter Rabbit 
touch, 7.e. ‘‘Whose little footprints 
are these?”’ Be careful not to talk 
down to children. 


Special Gardens 

There are 10,000 things along any 
nature trail that could be labeled, 
but, rather than make the story too 
confusing, it is better to have some 
sort of plan—perhaps to tell a 
progressive story. To avoid a hodge- 
podge, a trail might be executed in 
sections: 

Section (4) Geology 
(4) Plants 


(c) Insects 


(da) Birds 


For identification fans, the thing 
that would appeal most would be 
little spurs or loops from the main 
trail, or little special gardens where 
certain things are concentrated. At 
the Pleasant Valley Bird and Wild 
Flower Sanctuary at Lenox, Mass., 
almost all the goldenrods and asters 
of the region have been planted 
along an aster walk—a tremendous 
help to beginners who can learn 
more in a day about these puzzling 
groups than they would in weeks of 
struggling through botanical works. 
In a fern-garden adjacent to the 
nature trail at Long Trail Lodge in 
the Green Mountains, Maurice 
Broun has assembled nearly all of 
the species native to the State of 
Vermont. But the extreme rarities 
are not labeled because of the danger 
of vandalism. A few trusted visitors 


are secretly shown these rare plants 
by Mr. Broun himself. At the 
Allegany School of Natural History, 
in western New York State, a novel 
idea was developed of gathering 
together, in an Indian garden, those 
plants that were used by the Indians 
for medicinal or ceremonial purposes. 


STARTING A TRAIL 

It will save a great deal of time 
and effort if an existing woodland 
trail can be made into a nature trail, 
one that touches on as many habi- 
tats as possible—woodlands, fields, 
wamps, etc. After the best site has 
been located, get permission from 
the owner to go ahead. The trail 
hould always lead to something, 
0 some sort of climax, such as a 
point of land in the water, a lake, a 
igh rock, or a place to eat lunch. 

The task is much more difficult if 
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Photo by Arthur Palme 
Showy lady’s slippers along the trail at the Pleasant Valley Bird and 
Wild Flower Sanctuary at Lenox, Mass. 


the trail itself must be made before 
the tagging and labeling begins. 
Conspicuous markers should be 
posted until the route is laid out 
and the path then cleared between 
markers. The trail should not be 
too wide but evident enough to be 
easily followed. Disturb vegetation 
as little as possible and go around 
live trees rather than clear them 
away. Fallen logs and exposed 
roots can be cut out where it is 
necessary. A trail should touch on 
the edges of the swamps rather than 
across them. A simple corduroy 
boardwalk can be built across wet 
spots if necessary. 

It is much simpler if a whole 
group can work on a trail rather 
than one individual. To keep up 
interest, alternate the physical labor 
of clearing the trail with the more 
enjoyable task of labeling it, com- 
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HIDDEN! LABEL 


Drawings by Roger T. Peterson 


pleting a section at atime. A crow- 
bar, pick, and shovel will be the 
most useful tools with which to 
remove rocks and shove aside fallen 
logs. An ax or hatchet will be 
helpful only occasionally to cut out 
fallen logs or stumps which cannot 
be thrown aside from the path. All 
this hard labor can be eliminated if 
a suitable ready-made trail exists, 
but unless such a trail is perfectly 
adapted to this use, it is better to 
start from scratch. 


Tagging the Trail 

If you are not familiar with na- 
ture in its various aspects, have 
specialists go over the ground with 
you—some local student of insects, 
a birdman, and a botanist. In a 
notebook, jot down all the trees, 
shrubs, ferns, rocks, mammal and 
insect signs that seem important. 
Then you are ready for the fun of 
labeling. Cooke writes: ‘‘The na- 
ture-trailer starting out for a day in 
the woods is accoutered something 
like a telegraph lineman. He carries 
a hatchet for cutting and driving 
stakes, a knife, a screw driver, a 
pair of pliers and a sort of rucksack 
containing wire, cord, lettering pen, 
India ink, thumbtacks, nails, screws, 
notebooks. In the early period of 
the work, he usually carries in 
addition an armload of labels and 
signs that have been prepared at 
home. At this stage he spends alter- 
nate days in the field and on the off 
jays works up his ideas and notes 
it home. Later in the season, when 
the trail is fully set up, the effort 
required is considerably reduced. 
\ half day on the trail at intervals 
f a week or so usually suffices to 
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repair accidental damage, to remove 
obsolete labels and to write a few 
new ones to fit the ever-changing 
face of nature.”’ 

Most nature trails are from a 
third of a mile to a mile in length 
and might have between 50 and 200 
tags. On the four miles of trail at 
the Pound Ridge Reservation in 
Westchester County, N. Y., there 
are 2000 labels. A large number of 
tags, such as this, must be handled 
carefully. It is very easy to over- 
label a trail. 


LABELs AND SIGNS 

Linen Tags 

Tags lettered with black water- 
proof ink and a stub pen are all 
right for temporary use on a trail, 
but, because of the tendency to 
mildew during protracted wet spells, 
it is well to paste them on heavy 
cardboard and cover them with 
cellophane. 


Wooden Labels 

Thin three-ply board can be cut 
into convenient sizes (344 by 5 
inches, 414 by 61% inches, etc.) and 
painted in bleached-out or dull 
colors. Light labels can be lettered 
with dark green or black, dark 
labels with white. These small 
wooden plaques should be fastened 
to pointed stakes that can be shoved 
easily into the ground, or, by means 
of staples on each side, they can be 
wired to the trunks of trees. 


Pulpit Signs 

These are the same as the last 
except that they are not fastened 
vertically to stakes, but obliquely, 
resting on the top of the stake 
somewhat like a pulpit. This makes 
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it more easy to read low signs among 
the moss and ferns. 


Tripod Signs 

The drawing best illustrates this. 
Three rustic sticks or pieces of bam- 
boo support a plaque somewhat in 
the manner of an easel. 


Turnabout Labels 

This type of sign is best adapted 
to questions or ‘trail teasers.’ Ques- 
tions appear on the face of the sign, 
answers on the reverse. The sign 
pivots at its center and is turned 
around by pulling a cord (see 
illustration). 


Hidden Labels 

Used at the Moose Hill Sanctuary 
at Sharon, Mass., and the Pleasant 
Valley Bird and Wild Flower Sanc- 
tuary at Lenox, Mass., the hidden 
label is a small sign with a protect- 
ing wood cover. The physical 
effort of raising the lid to see what 
is beneath makes the story take. 
This type of sign can also be used to 
advantage for ‘trail teasers’ and 
questions. A picture of a bird on 
the outside might bear the caption 
‘What bird is this?’ The answer 
will appear inside. A more simple 
form of the hidden label is used by 
William Wheeler at the Pound 
Ridge Reservation Nature Trail. 
A thin sheet of zinc is suspended 
from a large screw-eye that is fas- 
tened into the trunk of a tree. The 
label is revealed on the reverse side 
of the piece of metal when it is 
lifted up. This eliminates the dif- 
ficult carpentry task of preparing a 
large number of the wooden type 
of hidden labels. 
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Zinc Labels 

The best way to make these is to 
cut up a thin sheet of zinc with large 
shears. The pieces can be given two 
coats of white enamel and lettered 
with a fine brush and India ink 
Give two coats of varnish and punch 
holes for fastening with a nail. 


Colored Labels 

In applying the waterproof 
ground color to wooden or metal 
labels, there might be some plan 
like the following: 


Green labels . plants 
Gray labels . geology 
White labels . . mammals 
Brown labels . birds 
Blue labels . insects 

These should be either light, 


bleached-out colors, lettered with 
dark green or black, or dark dull 
colors lettered with white. 


Rustic Labels 

Gray birch slabs cut at a slant 
are very attractive. Large wooden 
labels, especially those on which 
colored pictures are used, can be 
made more attractive by trimming 
with bark or sections of branches. 


Sheltered Labels 

This type is especially useful for 
protecting signs on which large 
colored pictures are mounted. . . a 
simple shrinelike board with a 
peaked overhanging roof (see illus 
tration). 


Clothesline Labels 

Labels should be, for the mos 
part, short and to the point, as mos 
people will not bother reading th: 
lengthy ones. Should it be impos 
sible to tell a story adequately on 2 
small tag, three or four labels migh' 
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Photo by Trailside Museum 


Soil cross section exhibit—a nature trail device to show ‘the earth beneath your feet’ 


be fastened one beneath the other, 
each telling part of the story, or a 
long series of short captions might 
be suspended from a length of 
clothesline or wire. 


Large Signs 

There should be an attractive 
sign for the beginning of a trail. 
At some point on the trail, a rustic 
board might be put up on which are 
mounted Audubon bird-cards of 
some of the species that nest near-by. 


Wuat SHoutp Lasets Say? 
Labels should be chatty and friendly, 
not in the technical ‘lingo’ of the 
museum collection. A_ subject 


should be started simply; then it 
can expand as the trail goes on. 
Labels should be short, but some- 
times the whole story cannot be 
told clearly in a few words. Then 
it is best to resort to such tricks as a 


series of separate labels, one over 
the other, or a series of tags, on a 
clothesline or wire, as previously 
described. There might be an oc- 
casional long label along the trail 
for the benefit of the few visitors 
who want to know things a little 
more thoroughly and who will take 
time to find out. 

Labels can teach identification, but 
they should not be for the purpose 
of merely telling a name and nothing 
else. There should be something 
that will help the name stick. For 
example: 


The White Pine has five 
needles in a cluster 
W-H-I-T-E 
or 
The Marsh Fern's ‘skirts’ are pulled high 

to keep them dry 

or 
Hemlock . a . . Balsam 
How would you tell them apart? 
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Besides writing labels to tell the 
names of things, an ecological story 
can be told even though it be a very 
simple one—enough, at least, to 
let the reader know that one thing 
is dependent upon another and that 
different plants and animals fit 
different niches, for example: 


Look for the Redstart 
among the birches 


or 


Ka-chew! 
The ragweed comes in when the 
soil becomes poor. It cannot 
stand the competition of plants 
that thrive in healthier soil 
or 


This stream is muddy because of 
the soil carried from eroded farmlands 


A few labels that ask questions 
are always provocative. The one 
thing to remember is that the 
average person who visits the trail 
will not know very much about the 
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world of nature, so the story should 
be simply and intriguingly told, 
and as nontechnical as possible. 

A few conservation tags or ‘police 
labels’ can be judiciously used. One 
might tell people how to drink from 
a spring; a loose piece of picnic 
paper can be pinned down with a 
stick and attention directed to it; 
a disfigured birch tree, stripped of 


its bark, can tell a tale of vandalism. 


PLANTS 
Flowers, ferns, and trees lend 
themselves most readily to the 


nature-trail idea. Although they 
sometimes wilt and die, they do 
not fly or run away, so it is easy to 
label them and tell their story. 
Even some transplanting can be 
done if interesting plants, which 
are not on the trail, grow near-by, 
but the proper requirements of trans- 
planted plants should be respected. 


Nature trail bulletin board—a temporary device used to tell the story of amphibians in the woods 


Photo by Trailside Museum 


Complete collections of ferns, 
orchids, etc., are handled better in 
special gardens, or spurs, off the 
main trail. 

If there is a large sawed-off stump 
or log along the trail, it can be 
fitted up with a large label from 
which a number of strings lead to 
the rings of the tree. The label can 
correlate the rings with different 
happenings in world history or 
local history. 


GEOLOGY 


Geology along the trail can be 
handled in much the same way as 
the flowers and trees. There is more 
of interest than just the naming of 
the types of rocks found in the 
outcroppings. It is interesting to 
know that a certain mineral is feld- 
spar, but it is more interesting to 
most people to know something 
about the history of the striking 
features of the landscape. 


INSECTS 


There are always some evidences 
of insect life along a trail to which 
attention can be drawn—ant-hills, 
galls, webs, stumps riddled by 
borers—but if the nature trailer 
wishes to do a really thorough job 
on insects, I would suggest that he 
secure from the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, 
a copy of Nature Trails by Frank E. 
Lutz, price ten cents, a very in- 
spiring little handbook that deals 
primarily with insect trails. 

Here is an example of one of Dr. 
Lutz's labels: 


Happy are cicadas’ lives 
For they all have voiceless wives. 
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Dr. Lutz has devised an excellent 
way of displaying insects along the 
trail in transparent celluloid cylin- 
ders in which live insects are en- 
closed with their food-plants. 

Caterpillars, katydids, and other 
insects can be kept in trail-side 
boxes, with sides of glass or fine 
wire mesh. 


MAMMALS 


Some mammals, like chipmunks 
or squirrels, are active in the day- 
time, and attention can be directed 
to them by a picture and a label. 
Runways, woodchuck dens, skunk 
holes, etc., can be pointed out. 

On a sheltered bulletin board, 
colored pictures of a few of the 
commoner mammals can be mounted 
and given two coats of protecting 
shellac or varnish. 

A very novel idea is to use a 
section of the trail for a walk of 
mammal and bird tracks. Irregular 
blocks of concrete with the casts 
of footprints can be embedded in 
the path. The necessary materials 
for making such casts are simply a 
collapsible pocket-size stove, some 
paraffin and cement. When a track 
has been found and identified, the 
stove is set up, the paraffin melted, 
and poured into the footprint. The 
wax flowing into the imprint be- 
comes a cast, which can be brought 
home and later pressed into the 
surface of a wet block of cement. 
The late Charles Urner had a very 
remarkable path of this kind in the 
rear of his house at Elizabeth, N. J. 
A double row of irregular cement 
blocks recorded the signatures of 
fifty or more birds and mammals. 
There is a very entertaining and 
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informative article about this in 
the September, 1931, issue of Nature 
Magazine, page 148. 


Birps 


Because of their mobility, birds 
are harder to treat adequately than 
almost any other branch of natural 
history, and many trails neglect 
them entirely. Although birds can- 
not be pinned down to a path, there 
are many things that can be done. 

Bird-houses will attract hole- 
nesting species to the immediate 
vicinity of the trail. A practical 
leaflet on the construction of bird- 
boxes can be obtained through the 
Service Department of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
for five cents—Bird-Study for Schools, 
Part IV, Bird Houses. On each 
bird-box, or on a small plaque 
fastened below on the tree, the his- 
tory of its occupancy from year to 
year can be marked. 

At the approach to the nature 
trail at the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society's sanctuary at Sharon, 
Mass., the visitor is delighted by 
the singing of scores of brightly 
colored Purple Finches, Goldfinches, 
and other birds that are attracted 
by a feeding-stand liberally stocked 
with sunflower seeds, hemp, and 
millet. The air is vibrant with 
song, and there are birds every- 
where in the trees. Even into early 
summer the feeding station is well 
attended. 

A bird-bath or two along the 
trail will attract many birds, es- 
pecially during the hotter part of 
July and August. A basin sunk into 
the ground is not very attractive. 
It is better to construct a shallow 
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pool with boulders and cement, and 
plant the borders attractively with 
ferns and wild flowers. A fine- 
looking job can be made by chip- 
ping a shallow depression in a great 
flat granite boulder. 

A blind, with a comfortable seat, 
near one of these bird-pools, will 
tempt occasional trail followers to 
sit and wait for a close glimpse of 
the bathers. 

A large rustic signboard with 
mounted bird-cards or original 
drawings is very attractive. The 
pictures should be protected with 
two coats of Valspar. 

Following are some of the ways 
in which William Carr has drawn 
attention to the birds on the model 
trail at Bear Mountain Park, N. Y.: 

Bulletin boards and labels have been used 
to suggest various methods of studying 
birds, i.e. time of day, use of glasses, im- 
portance of being quiet, etc. 

Labels to stress the value of birds to 
agriculture. 

Live Owls and Hawks on perches, both 
outdoors and in cages. (As a general rule, 
the keeping of captive creatures is best 
avoided, but Mr. Carr has found that by 
illustrating their own attractiveness, the 
live Hawks and Owls are the best conserva- 
tion demonstration in their behalf which 
he has been able to exhibit.) 

Colored balsa carvings of birds in rounded 
dimensions placed twenty or more feet from 
the ground in tree branches. 

Jigsaw silhouettes of birds, life size, 
colored and placed in trees with key labels 
and other devices to call attention to them 

Labels placed opposite plants that have 
a special value to birds as a source of food 
supply. 

Deserted bird nests inconspicuously wired 
to appropriate branches opposite the trail, 
labeled to stress conservation features. 

On bright days the electric bird-finder 
games are placed on a small table beside the 
trail (see Bird-Study for Schools, Part VII, 
National Association of Audubon Societies) 


Pictures of birds are placed on tripod 
labels calling attention to a song that may 
usually be heard near-by. 
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GAME POLICY—MODEL 1930* 
By Aldo Leopold 


Reading the old 1930 game policy is like 
taking apart a Model T Ford; one is sur- 
prised to find how well it was built. 

Nearly a decade has gone by; some may 
not remember the old-timer. It was written 
during the years 1928-30 by a committee of 
the now defunct but still respected American 
Game Association. It attempted to bring 
together the best thought of the day on the 
problems of game and game-lands. It was 
then no disgrace to be a game-man. Today 
we are all wildlifers, but I doubt if our 
actions as such show any broader interest in 
non-game resources than this old document 
shows. A new label doesn't change what's 
in the bottle. 

The old policy asserts that “‘seven basic 
actions’’ are needed. Let's see what they 
were and what has been done about them 
during the intervening decade. 

1. Extend public ownership and management 
of game-lands. Progress on this has been very 
great. I give thanks for the ground gained 
in public management, but I must in frank- 
ness add that accomplishment is not fully 
proportional to expenditure. We assumed in 
1930 that two dollars would do twice the 
duty of one; I now doubt it. As public 
agencies grow larger they waste more in 
friction with each other, and with the public. 

2. Recognize the landowner as the custodian 
of public game on all other (é.e., non-public) 
land. This idea was the heart and pith of 
the 1930 policy, but I fear it is still largely a 
hope rather than a reality. The 1930 policy 
not only recognized the farmer's right to 
post; it urged him to use that right. It 
urged him not to stop at posting, but to go 
farther and control the shooting and to 
improve the food and cover. 

Most states today recognize the farmer's 
right to post, but they urge him zor to use it. 
As inducements for the farmer to keep his 
signs down, they offer him free eggs and 
free birds from the state game farm, free 
grain for winter feeding, and free sermons 
to the lawless gunner. The astonishing 


growth in size and efficiency of public game 
farms, and the still greater growth of public 
winter-feeding operations, is, I fear, in large 
part a growth of trading stock to keep the 
signs down. There is, to be sure, a con- 
siderable increase of non-subsidized feeding 
by farmers, and this we can accept as fore- 
shadowing custodianship. There is very 
little of the other two things needful; cover 
improvement by the farmer, and regulation 
of kill by the farmer. Meanwhile in the 
corn belt the droughts have accelerated the 
loss of cover which was already serious in 
1930. I here repeat the findings of my sur- 
veys: not more than one farm in every five 
is capable of wintering any game-bird. On 
this shrinking area of cover we hope, by 
public feeding and restocking, to accommo- 
date our expanding army of licensed hunters. 

Let me put our whole difficulty in still 
another way: much of our remaining food 
and cover is an expression of bad farming 
rather than good farming; much of our 
remaining open shooting area is an expres- 
sion of indifference rather than conviction. 
We will have no conservation worthy of the 
name until food and cover for wild life are 
deliberately instead of accidentally provided 
for; until abundant wild life is the mark of 
the best rather than the worst farming. Is 
it likely that a good farmer is going to 
create food and cover for wild life unless he, 
and he alone, has the final word on who 
hunts, and how much? I think the question 
answers itself. 

3. Experiment with ways to bring land, 
farmer, and sportsman together. When the 
1930 policy was written, a hopeful array of 
management areas was spreading over the 
continent from their center and prototype at 
Williamston, Mich. The mortality in these 
areas has been very great. New ones, of 
course, spring up, but most of these are 
partly for research experiments, and are kept 
alive by research men. I saved two of my 
own, Riley and Faville Groves, by con- 
verting them into research areas, and they 


*An address by Aldo Leopold, Professor of Game Management, University of Wisconsin, at the 
Fourth North American Wildlife Conference, Detroit, February 15, 1939. 
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thrive as such. There is one group of upland 
game areas which has not only survived 
from the original crop but is still going 
strong under its own steam, the Ohio 
Pheasant areas. I salute Ohio! 

There are, of course, two other centers of 
landowner management: in Texas and in the 
Southeast. These, however, pre-date 1930, 
and they are mainly individual large hold- 
ings rather than neighborhood affairs. I 
am happy to report they are going strong. 

Most preserves, like Topsy, just grew up, 
without leadership or direction from ad- 
ministrators. They grew in the direction of 
greater rather than lesser artificiality; on 
most preserves today the birds are’ put out 
just ahead of the guns. Seldom are the 
farmers full partners in the enterprise. 
Administrators now do not like the child 
they failed to train. 

4,5. Train men. Find facts. The expansion 
of professional education and research is 
almost a fairy tale. In 1930 we had, perhaps, 
a dozen full-time men building up technique. 
Today we have a professional society of 700 
members, and about 15 schools. I, for one, 
think an overproduction is impending. The 
Wildlife Society is just now issuing a state- 
ment urging stiffer training for fewer men, 
and calling attention to the fact that schools 
with ambitions in conservation have one 
job which can never be overdone—training 
citizens to know what conservation is. 

The old policy said, *‘Find facts on what 
to do to land to make game abundant."’ To 
find those facts is proving to be a harder job 
than we anticipated. Most workers, includ- 
ing myself, are still plugging gaps in the 
foundation that we once thought was com- 
plete. We have no proven techniques yet 
except for a few easy species like Pheasant 
and deer. 

Let me venture a prediction: the highest 
value of wild-life research will lie not in 
enhanced game crops but in enhanced under- 
standing of natural mechanisms. More 
game, after all, will benefit only a few; 
more comprehension will raise the cultural 
level of all. 

6. Recognize the protectionist and the scientist 

s sharing the responsibility for wild life. 

t's hard to appraise what headway we have 
iade on this, but it is not great. The two 
ctions still tend to cancel each other. 


1930 


7. Provide funds. Depression did this for 
us. It remains to be seen whether, during 
periods of pay-as-you-go government, we 
shall have any funds for wild life. The 
Pittman-Robertson Act and the Duck Stamp 
Act, both of which had been proposed before 
1930 but emphatically sat upon by Congress, 
indicate at least a growing willingness by 
legislators to let wildlifers finance them- 
selves. 

* ok * 

The greatest single gain since 1930 lies, I 
think, in the growth of detail in the idea 
that resources are interdependent. We knew 
then that you can’t have healthy fish in sick 
waters. We knew something of the inter- 
dependence of animals and forests. But the 
idea of sick soils undermining the health of 
the whole organic structure had not been 
born. We had a vague notion that game and 
predators might be interdependent, but we 
lacked details as to why and how. We do not 
yet have many details, but we have a few. 

The clearest is the idea that browsing 
mammals, unlike birds, are in constant 
danger of destroying their own range, and 
that hunting alone is seldom a sufficiently 
delicate control to keep the herds in balance. 
We need predators as well. 

We had the Kaibab in 1930. We now have 
a hundred Kaibabs. If rifles are a sufficient 
substitute for wolves and cougars, why 
didn’t they function? 

One of the most interesting ‘discoveries’ 
of the decade is that science now sees in the 
effects of predation the same principle that 
every observing sportsman has seen in the 
effects of gunpowder. Those who have 
watched game-birds under fire have long 
asserted that moderate killing does not 
change next year’s population. Those who 
have now measured game-bird populations 
under predation tell us the same thing. 
Moderate loss, whether by gun or tooth or 
claw, simply has no effect. Many sportsmen, 
however, do not recognize their own doc- 
trine when it is applied to Hawks instead of 
guns. In predation, however, there is some 
kind of automatic adjustment that tends to 
keep losses moderate. I wish we could claim 
the same for gunpowder. To this extent the 
Hawks are more civilized than we are. 

Perhaps one of the most unexpected dis- 
coveries of the decade is that some popula- 
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tions are internally rather than externally 
controlled. Errington’s muskrats trim their 
own numbers by fighting, without much 
help from predators, starvation, or disease. 
There is no place for this in the 1930 scheme 
of things. It’s almost human. 
¢« 4 

No review of wild-life policy would be 

complete without some acknowledgment to 


those who did the brainwork but are with 
us no more. Of the original members of the 
committee on game policy, none worked 
harder or better than the late Dr. John C. 
Phillips. His extraordinary candor, intelli- 
gence, experience, and love of wild things 
contributed not only to the printed docu- 
ment, but to everything we think and do 
today in wild-life conservation. 


NO WONDER THE FARMER’S FRANTIC!* 
By John H. Baker 


The topic of farmer-sportsman codpera- 
tion persists on wild-life conference pro- 
grams. Is anyone naive enough to think 
that this is because of existing co6peration 
between the farmer and the sportsman? I 
doubt if the subject would even be discussed 
if that were the case. Is it not quite clear 
that the reason lies in the sportsmen’s desire 
to develop what they consider a coperative 
attitude on the part of the farmer? 

I could offer innumerable statistics as to 
accidents, violations of regulations, willful 
trespass, etc. But you are familiar with the 
fact that such conditions are widespread. 
From recent newspaper clippings, I quote at 
random: 


At one place northeast of town some hoodlums 
with guns shot a fine stallion. While driving a tractor 
a man was shot. When the shooter was told about the 
incident, he said ‘ ‘W hy didn’t the damn fool driver 

et out of the way? 

. Hunters this year are worse than any previous 
year regarding obeying laws. They park right by 
signs and proceed to hunt as though land was not 
posted. 

3. Many of the farmers in the valley feel that the 
two-day season on Quail and Pheasant is almost more 
the an they can stand, for every year hunters do much 

lamage to live- stock on farms. In fact, this year 
many of the farmers not only signed their places but 
patrolled, or hired their land guarded. 

4: The group (an Association) is vehement in pro- 
testing violations and abuses against the trespass law 

mn the ground that ‘‘Our children and stock have 
been in constant danger from the endless numbers of 
unners who come from every direction and ruthlessly 
laughter game.” 


One of the underlying causes that moti- 
vate such conditions seems to us to be a 


basic policy of many Conservation and Fish 


nd Game Departments, namely, ‘Sell more 


licenses.’ Such a policy, encouraging as it 
does looseness in the granting of licenses to 
hunt and fish, stimulates accidents, trespass, 
and violations, and supplies the build-up for 
irresponsible and unsportsmanlike conduct, 
giving opportunity to the hoodlum and 
vandal. 

If hunting and fishing as sports are to 
prevail, basic policies will have to be, not, 
as is too often the case today, opposition to 
the posting of land and seeking maximum 
current income from the sale of licenses, but 
earnest desire to protect the rights of farmers 
and other landowners, and solicitude to 
assure observance of the laws and regulations 
and considerate, sportsmanlike conduct. 

We are advised that the Conservation and 
Fish and Game Departments will fight such 
change of policies, because of the loss in 
immediate revenue that might result. We 
have too much respect for the understanding, 
perception and vision of the Conservation 
Commissioners and Directors of Fish and 
Game Departments to believe that they will. 
We believe that they recognize the need of 
such changes and will codperate in bringing 
them about. 

We recommend that action be taken in the 
several states, such that hunting and fishing 
licenses be issued only to those able to pass 
a very simple examination, and that such 
examinations be conducted annually by 
members of the regular staff of the state 
Conservation or Fish and Game Depart- 
ments, in much the same way that automo- 
bile drivers’ licenses are now issued by the 
State Motor Vehicle Bureaus. It seems 


*An abies by John H. Baker, Executive Director of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
es, at the Fourth North American Wildlife Conference, Detroit, February 15, 1939. 
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highly desirable that there should be a 
cessation of the issuance of licenses through 
dealers in ammunition and through town 
clerks. The licenses would be annually 
renewable without further examination, on 
payment of the annual fee to the headquar- 
ters of the Conservation or Fish and Game 
Department. We believe that the licenses 
should be mandatorily revokable in the 
event of conviction for violations, and thus 
revokable for specific periods of time, vary- 
ing according to the character of violation. 

What, you ask, is your idea of a simple 
examination? It seems to us that the appli- 
cant for a license should be able to demon- 
strate that he has reasonable knowledge of 
how to load, carry, fire and unload a gun; 
that he should be able to read the game laws 
and posting signs; that he should be able to 
demonstrate that he knows by sight the 
game-birds and animals in his vicinity (an 
electrical identifier with colored pictures, 
which could be quickly and easily shifted 
as to kind and location, is here suggested as 
a method); and that he should be able to 
answer a varying set of simple questions 
such as: 

(a) How early in the morning is hunting allowed 
and how late in the afternoon? 

(4) How far must you be from a public road or 
occupied building before attempting to hunt? 

(c) What is the present bag limit on wild Ducks? 

(d) What is the smallest size of trout that may be 
legally taken? 

We have previously advocated, and now 
reiterate our advocacy of legislative pro- 
vision of funds for the Conservation or Fish 
and Game Departments, to supplement the 
income now derived from penalties and 


licenses. i 


Trespass is, fundamentally, an infringe- 
ment of one’s civil right to enjoy the owner- 
ship of property free from all interference by 
other persons. Lack of any uniform redress 
under common law, for the mere act of tres- 
pass, has led almost everywhere to the 
enactment of statutes that make mere tres- 
pass itself a crime, for which definite penal- 
ties are provided. 

Recognizing that the possessor of land 
has, if he wishes to exercise it, the exclusive 
right to take the wild-life crop produced on 
his lands, or, if he does not wish it taken, 
to forbid any other person from coming on 
his land to take it, legislatures of most 
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states have enacted trespass provisions as 
part of the game laws. The effect of these is 
to direct those special enforcement officers 
and game wardens hired for the purpose of 
protecting wild life to protect the right of 
the landowner, to decide whether and 
by whom wild life shall be hunted on his 
land. We would urge those states that have 
not yet enacted trespass provisions as part 
of the game laws to do so. 

Let us suppose that a State Game Warden 
approaches a farmer and says: “‘It is my 
duty to protect your rights as a landowner, 
to prevent trespass on your land by hunters 
and fishermen unless they have your written 
permission, and to see to it that, if they do 
hunt or fish on your land with such permis- 
sion from you, they fully comply with the 
existing game laws and regulations.’’ Don't 
you think that the farmer would be apt to 
say: ‘By Gad, you could have knocked me 
over with a feather. I didn’t believe that 
could happen here’’? 

Have any landowners ever tried to get 
prompt assistance from a State Game Warden 
to enforce the trespass laws against hunters 
or fishermen? If the hunter hasn't a license, 
shoots a game-bird out of season, or takes 
a fish under legal size, the warden is on the 
spot in no time and whango, it’s tough on 
the violator. But, if it’s a trespass case, 
you're apt to find the warden ‘‘out,”’ or 
“sick,” or he manages to arrive too late. 
He’s even apt to tell you that you can attend 
to it as easily as he. Local wardens, on 
being questioned about this, frequently say: 
“It’s verbal orders from higher up.’ It is 
self-evident that satisfactory enforcement 
depends very largely on the attitude of 
officers of the agencies charged therewith. 
We believe that landowners deserve pro- 
tection of their rights by the state, and thar, 
by and large, they aren't getting that service. 

It seems to us that, given the leadership 
of the Conservation and Fish and Game 
Departments, the hunting and fishing fra 
ternities have it well within their power to 
quit committing gradual suicide. Will they 
do it? We think so, when it sinks in that it 
is they, not the farmers, who need to change 
their tune. The handwriting is on the wall, 
as clear as clear can be. The ‘Sell more 
licenses’ policy spells the end of hunting 
and fishing as legal sports. 


AUDUBON NEWS 


SANCTUARY CHATTER 


For sheer thrill there is nothing to equal 
the spectacle of Florida Cranes thronging 
to roost on the Kissimmee Prairie. Alex- 
ander Sprunt, Jr., the Association's Super- 
visor of Southern Sanctuaries, has pictured 
this scene in one of his latest reports: 


The afternoon was brilliantly clear and a soft 
golden light lit the cabbage palms and grass. It was 
cool, and there was no breeze. We took station at 
s p. M. and for twenty minutes nothing occurred. 
Now and then, a faint Crane call could be heard in 
the distance; a Yellow-legs cried querulously from 
the marsh and Boat-tailed Grackles chattered. At 
5.20 a pair of Cranes sailed in, low down over the 
bushes, and dropped into the pond. They were fol- 
lowed by intermittent two’s, three’s and four’s. At 
about 5.40 it appeared that there wouldn’t be much 
of a flight, and Chandler shook his head. However, 
it began to pick up at 5.45, and from then until 6.05 
P. M. it was one of the most thrilling sights I ever 
witnessed. Cranes appeared from nowhere; the air 
was full of bugle calls. In they swept, some from 
high up, others just grazing the grasses. The high 
ones dropped their legs while still well up, and shot 
downward with set wings, like Ducks. They came in 
bunches, well defined, and easy to count. I put them 
down in the way the groups came in, keeping no totals 
at all. They would come almost ‘directly over the 
car, at least toward it, then split off and break into 
two groups, and it was perfectly simple to count 
every bird. I counted nearly the whole number, but 
when they were coming very fast, I had Chandler 
take the groups on his side, and call out the numbers 
to me. 

The greatest numbers came just immediately be- 
fore and at sundown. The sun set clear as a bell, and 
the whole scene was lit with gold. The Cranes ‘from 
the west were black as jet against it; those on which 
the light struck to the eastward were picked out in 
grays, browns and reds. 

All of them were dropping in about 100 yards, or 
less, from where we were parked. They appeared to 
notice the car very little, some not at all. It is easy 
to see what slaughter could take place at such a time 
and place. 

The complete total ran to 786 birds. 


Censusing the Owls 


One bird that does not suffer from drought 
is the little Florida Burrowing Owl. Its 


habitat is quite strictly limited to very dry 
and sandy areas in which it tunnels its nest. 
In order to know whether the population of 
these Owls on the Kissimmee Prairie is 
increasing under protection, a careful in- 
ventory of every occupied burrow is being 
made this season on a selected section of the 
prairie. Up to the end of February, 17 Owl 
nests were located on this section. 


Roseate Spoonbills Respond 


Vigilant warden service at the one known 
regular rookery of Spoonbills in Florida 
enabled 34 of these beautiful but rare birds 
to rear successfully to flight stage 45 young 
from 17 nests. Irregularly occupied nesting 
sites of the Spoonbill were not in use this 
spring, presumably because of drought 
conditions affecting food supplies near-by. 
Therefore, the careful protection of this 
one Florida breeding colony became of 
outstanding importance this winter. 

In earlier years this colony was raided by 
collectors of eggs and skins of the Spoon- 
bills, and by fishermen who found the 
‘squabs’ a delicious morsel. Such depreda- 
tions have been stopped by Audubon war- 
dens. Warden Claude Lowe is to be con- 
gratulated on a fine job, as well as Warden 
Ed Moore, who assisted during the most 
critical period. 


U. S. Biological Survey’s New Great 
White Heron Refuge Strategic 

Throughout the eastern range of the Great 

White Heron in Florida Bay, the Audubon 


Association is continuing its guardianship 
during the breeding season. The western 
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breeding grounds of the Great White Heron 
are now included in a Federal refuge, lying 
to the north and west of the group of keys 
from No Name to Key West. With the 
assistance of a boatman, the area is in 
charge of Earle Greene, formerly at the 
Okefenokee Refuge in Georgia. 

The Great White Heron made such a 
steady climb in numbers under protection 
during the last few years that it would have 
been unreasonable to anticipate a continued 
proportionate this year. Mr. 
Sprunt’s February inventory by plane in- 
dicates that the best that can be said with 
regard to the western group of keys is that 
the Great Whites did not quite hold their 
own as compared with a year ago. Good 
luck to the Federal wardens! 


increase 


White Ibises on the Move 


In February, surprisingly early, flocks of 
‘White Curlews’ were passing overhead in 
characteristic circling flight and in great 
V's, not stopping on account of lack of 
water. 

Our Lake Washington warden, Arthur 
Eifler, went on the job nearly two months 
ahead of the usual date, and all signs point 
to a vast increase in the size of Ibis and 
Egret rookeries in that region this spring. 
In 1937, when somewhat similar but not as 
severe drought conditions prevailed, readers 
will remember that there was an enormous 
rookery of White Ibis at a point on the St. 
John’s River, estimated by Mr. Sprunt to 
contain roughly half a million individuals. 


Highway Shooting Reduced 


Shooting from the Florida highways 
continues this winter but the activities of 
State and Audubon wardens for the past 
two years, backed by a number of arrests 
and convictions and by the spread of such 
information by the grape-vine route, have 
very greatly reduced the volume of illegal 
shooting from Florida highways as com- 
pared with conditions two or three years 
ago. One of our members, recently in 
Florida, writes: 

I saw a Snowy Egret at a roadside pool south of 
Homestead. I attempted to photograph it, but it 
took flight and I decided to return a little later and 


try again. Down the road a short distance, I stopped 
again and at the same time heard a shot. Going back 
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I looked for the bird but could not find it. Then | 
noticed something white in the water and there was 
the Egret, dead. It was a case of wanton and deliber 
ate shooting and showed the continued need fo 
educational work such as the National Audu!on 
Society is doing. 

Wardens Ray Barnes and J. Earl Moore 
have recently arrested five men for shooting 
from the Tamiami Trail. Convictions were 
obtained and fines imposed by county judges 
in Everglades and Miami. A conviction on 
a charge of shooting from the Overseas 
Highway was secured in Tavernier, as a 
result of an arrest made by Highway Patrol 
man McLeod, formerly a warden in the 
employ of the Audubon Association. 


Drainage, Drought and Fire 
Force Concentrations 


As if the normal hazards to be faced in 
rearing the young were not insurmountable 
enough, the droughts and fires following 
drainage of the Everglades have compelled 
the rookery birds to seek those few well- 
watered areas-where adequate food supplies 
can be obtained. It is significant that, since 
1931, all known major rookery sites on the 
southwest coast of Florida have been 
occupied in only one season! Some of these 
colonies were as much as three-quarters of a 
mile long, and virtually a solid mass of 
nesting Ibises, Egrets and Herons. 

South Florida papers of mid-March head- 
line widespread fires throughout the Glades. 
Forgetting for the moment the enormous 
destruction of wild life resident therein, 
what becomes of the great numbers of White 
Ibis, Egrets and Herons that would nor- 
mally nest in great rookeries within the 
limits of that area? Fortunately, most of 
these birds will not have started nesting by 
mid-March. Take a car and go out 50 miles 
or so on any one of the cross-state roads 
south of that from Melbourne to Kissimmee. 
Flock after flock of the above-named birds 
will be seen at this season flying northward, 
seeking the few remaining wet spots and 
especially the vast marshes of the Upper 
St. John’s River, the last stronghold of 
largely undrained, undesecrated habitat. 


Visitors Welcome 


With the great increase in the number of 
our members who are interested in visiting 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


During seasons of drought, fires such as this are constantly burning in the 
Florida Everglades 


the~ sanctuary areas and especially the 
rookeries, it has seemed advisable, in the 
interest of both the birds and the visitors, 
to inaugurate a permit system as set forth 
in the last issue of Birp-Lore. From then 
until mid-March we have issued more than 
100 permits, each covering a prospective 
visit to one of our sanctuary areas by from 
one to four individuals. Inasmuch as the 
purpose of this plan is to help the visitor 
obtain the most fruitful results, and enable 
him to see in a short time what the Associa- 
tion is doing, we earnestly hope that 
visitors will be so kind as to let us hear 
promptly in the event that any of the permit 
conditions do not seem feasible in practice. 

Already some of our members who have 
visited the sanctuaries in Florida this winter 
nd early spring have dropped in to give us 
enthusiastic accounts of their experiences. 
One visitor has written: 


Warden Chandler met us at the hotel and we drove 
ith him all day, going out on the prairie to the Crane 
ountry (where we saw upwards of 200 Cranes—a 
vonderful sight!). Not far distant we saw our first 
ock of stunning Wood Ibises floating higher and 
higher, like leaves in an eddy. Quite a thrill! Two 
Burrowing Owls were seen on the way. Turning 
north we drove out to St. John’s Marsh, catching a 


glimpse of some Glossy Ibises and many commoner 


birds. Warden Chandler is a most interesting and 
helpful guide. He certainly knows his business and 
has his job of protection under excellenty sorganization 
and control. In order to reach remote \gpots in the 
large territory under his care, he transports his saddle 
horse on a trailer as far as possi le, and then rides on 
horseback the rest of the way. He mentioned the 
interesting fact that his horse acts even more excited 
and overjoyed than a dog when the trailer is gotten 
out for such a trip! We saw Glossy, Wood and White 
Bees. ss i At Moorhaven we saw another Burrow- 
ing Owl, which bowed solemnly to us, and five fluffy 
young Barn Owls in a nest up under the canal locks. 

. We came home with a greatly heightened appre- 
ciation of the excellent work the National Audubon 
Society is doing along the lines of protection and 
education. Much progress is evidently being made, 
and continued educational work is needed in order 
that illegal shooting and egging will ultimately be 
stopped by universal consent. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO OUR FLORIDA WARDENS 


This season, as in no year past, members of 
the Association have journeyed to our sanc- 
tuaries in Florida and become acquainted at 
first hand, not only with the important work 
that the Association is engaged in in that 
state, but with the wardens themselves. 
These visitors have learned what high-grade 
men are representing the Association in these 
particular front-line trenches, but for the 
benefit of those of you who have not met 
them and gone with them into the field, we 
present the collection of photographs on the 
opposite page. 

All of these men are now wearing the 
standard Audubon warden’s uniform, a uni- 
form that is already becoming symbolic of 
fearless enforcement, devotion to duty, and 
appreciation of all forms of wild life. We 
believe that you can see in the faces of these 
wardens the determination and intelligence 
essential to the effective performance of the 
many and varied tasks required of them. 
They fully appreciate that every member of 
the Association and contributor to the sanc- 
tuary activities has placed in their hands the 
present and future welfare of precious and 
irreplaceable wild-life species. These men 
are of the high caliber that accepts this trust 
and this responsibility with confidence in 
their ability and with the conviction that 
the job they are doing is of outstanding 
importance. 

The center figure is that of Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., who supervises our southern 
sanctuaries and is well known to all of you. 
The two wardens at the top of the page 
answer to the name of Moore, James Earl on 
the left and Edward M. on the right. Earl 
Moore, a native of Birmingham, Ala., has 
lived in Miami since childhood. Always 
interested in the outdoors and a conserva- 
tionist by nature, he has been employed for 
a number of years past as a special deputy 
warden for both the state and Federal 
governments. He has also served periodically 
as an Audubon warden, and his present post 
with Ray Barnes on the South Florida Patrol 
was taken over last January. 


Ed Moore hails from the South Carolina 
low country, and his experience includes 
two ‘hitches’ in the U. S. Navy, construction 
work in Haiti, management of the Bull's 
Island Plantation near Charleston and of 
the Cape Romain Federal Refuge. He has 
represented the Association in Key West 
since early in 1938. 

The two center figures are Marvin H. 
Chandler on the left and Arthur O. Eifler on 
the right. Chandler, who is as much a fix- 
ture on the Kissimmee Prairie as the cabbage 
palmettos, has been employed by the Asso- 
ciation since early in 1936. He has lived all 
his life on the Prairie, and served as guide to 
many naturalists visiting the region, includ- 
ing A. C. Bent, Fred Kennard, Ernest G. 
Holt, and others. 

Art Eifler has lived in Florida for twelve 
years, most of them at Cabbage Mound, on 
the shores of Lake Washington. Born in 
Racine, Wis., he ran away from home at the 
age of thirteen because his father wouldn't 
give him a bicycle. He has been employed 
at Lake Washington seasonally since 1933, 
guarding the important rookeries there and 
at other locations on the upper St. John’s. 
He still hasn't owned that bicycle! 

J. Ray Barnes is at the left on the bottom 
of the page, and on the right, Claude F. 
Lowe. The latter was born and raised in Key 
West, and has a wide knowledge of the man- 
grove key and marl flat country south of the 
Florida mainland. Since November, 1938, 
he has been a warden in the upper keys area. 

Born in Georgia, Ray Barnes moved to 
Florida with his family when still a young 
man, and managed his father’s citrus groves. 
He served in the Army during the World 
War. For nine years he made a splendid 
record as a warden for the State Conservation 
Department in south Florida, and since 
November, 1938, has been employed by the 
Association. If we owned an airplane, 
Barnes would be capable of flying it on 
patrol, as he is a licensed pilot. He also 
knows the Big Cypress as well as any 
Seminole. 
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SANCTUARY FUND NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT! 


List of Recent Contributors to This Important Activity 


The generous response to the 1939 Sanc- 
tuary Fund appeal indicates that people who 
enjoy birds are in sincere accord with our 
efforts to protect and preserve for posterity 
those species threatened with extinction. 
To all of these 
gratitude. Whether they 
porters of this important work, or 


real sat- 


persons we our 
are regular sup 


newly 


ex press 


enlisted, we know they find very 


isfaction and pleasure in sharing the re 
sponsibility of our endeavors to save van- 
ishing species of North American wild life. 

The amount received up to the time of 
going to press—$6500 
far short of the total needed. 


is encouraging, but 
We trust that 
every reader of these lines, who thus far 
has not contributed to the current Sanctuary 
Fund, will consider it a pleasurable duty to 
join in this active and vital phase of our 
work. Every dollar means more birds! 

We take pleasure once again in printing 
the names of made con- 
tributions to the Fund 


publication of the last list in Birp-Lorr: 


those who have 


Sanctuary since 


Miss Marion S. Abbot, Miss E. Achelis, Dr. George 


W. Acker, Miss Adeline E. Ackley, Miss Pamelia S. 
Adams, Miss Clara L. Alden, Mrs. Charles S. Aldrich, 
Miss Annie M. Alexander, Miss Catherine Allen, 
Charles L. Allen, Mrs. Clifford B. Allen, The Misses 
Emma G. and Edith H. Allen, Miss Muriel _—- 
Oakes I. Ames, Mrs. G. O. Anderson, Mrs. H. 

Anderson, Anonymous (2), Mrs. Alfred Anson, Mre 
Theresa H. Archibald, Miss Annie J. Armstrong, 
Miss Virginia Armstrong, Edward W. C. Arnold, 
Miss Amelia E. Arny, Randolph Ashton, Elisha 
Atkins, George C. Atwell, Harold Ault, Mrs. Valle 
Austen, Edwin G. Baetjer, Howard Baetjer, Mrs. 
F orence Merriam Bailey, Mrs. George Pp. Baker, 


James McF. Baker, H. 
Arthur D. Baldwin, Roger N. 
Prentiss Baldwin, Robert E. Ball, Mrs. 
Ballard, Wallace M Ballard, Mrs. Joyce B. Balo 
kovic, Louis G. Banker, Miss Elizabeth H. Banks, 
Mrs. Theodore H. Banks, Mrs. E. M. Banon, Mrs. 
William Orr Barclay, Mrs. Beulah G. Barnard, R. 
M. Barnes, Mrs. Charles T. Bartlett, Mrs. Henry 
Bartol, Mrs. John W. Bartol, Mrs. D. J. Baum, Mrs. 
Lawrence P. Bayne, Miss Mary G. Beach, Mrs. T. 
Belknap Beach, Miss Annie M. Bean, Robert Beck 
man, Mrs. William H. Bemish, H. V. Berg, William 
J. Berg, Albert Berne, Ben de Frece Bernstein, O. 
M. Bernuth, Dr. Frank B. Berry, Miss Julia A. 
Berwind, E. John Besson, Eugene O. Beyer, Mrs. 
Henry Wolf Bikle, Mrs. Millicent Todd Bingham, 
Miss Kath.rine H. Birchall, Mrs. A. L. Bird, Mrs. 
Francis W. Bird, Mrs. George T. Bishop, N. 
Blackburn, Dr. Alexander W. Blain, Miss Maria E. 
Blakiston, Dr. Robert Blessing, Arthur L. Bliss, 
Mrs. Walter P. Bliss, Miss Rosina C. Boardman, 


George T. Bowdoin, 


Martyn Baker, Mrs. 
Baldwin, Mrs. S. 
Edward L. 


Be n Pp. Bole, B. P. Bole, = 
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Mrs. Eva K. Bowlby, Mrs. H. L. Bowles, Mrs. J. ( 

Boyd, Frank L. Boyden, Miss Anna P. Bradley 
Miss Ethel W. my Courtenay Brandreth, Stepher 
4. Breed, Joseph L. Brendel, Miss Carolyn S. Bren 

man, Mrs. Duncan K. Brent, Mrs. Charles Brewer, 
Mrs. Frederick F. Brewster, Miss Rachel W. Brew 

ster, H. Storrs Brigham, Jr., Dr. A. A. Brill, Miss 
Anna M. Brookman, Miss Annie T. Brooks, Mrs. 
Addison Brown, Miss Anna E. Brown, Mrs. Charles 
A. Brown, Mrs. Donaldson Brown, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Brown, Vernon C. Brown, W. FE. Browne, Miss 
k lizabeth B. Brundige, Harry L. Bruner, Brunswick 
(New on Juvenile Grange, Mrs. George C. Bryant, 
Mrs. Douglass Buck, Reginald W. Bulkley, Miss 
Alice Ni. Bullard, Mrs. Dudley B. Bullard, James H. 
Bunce, Mrs. Ella F. Burnham, R. Burrowes, 
Mrs. Waters F. Burrows, Devereux Butcher, Mrs. 
Paul Butler, William H. Cady, Miss Mary Cameron, 
Kingsland Camp, Donald Campbell, Lyman Candee, 
Le Grand Cannon, George J. Capewell, Jr., Robert 
Carson, Mrs. H. B. Carey, Miss Elizabeth Carse, 


Leonard L. C arter, T. C. Carter, Mrs. C. Reed Cary, 
Mrs. C. P. Case, Edward P. Casey, R. C. Caskey, 
Mrs. Theron E. Catlin, Dr. William P. Caton, 
Edward L. Chalif, Mrs. E. Y. Chapin, Dr. Frank M 


T. S. Chapman, Mrs. Howard F. Chappel! 
Miss Alice P. Chase, Mrs. John P. Chase, Louis R. 
Sigg C. T. Church, E. D. Church, —— Clapp, 
, Miss Ella Mabel Clark, Miss Etta Clark, George 
H "Clark, Mrs. Grenville Clark, Lewis M. Clark, 
Mrs. E. A. S. Clarke, Miss Ruth L. Cleveland, F. Ba 
Clowes, Mrs. J. Allan Coad, Mrs. Charles K. Cobb, 
Dr. Clement B. P. Cobb, Miss Louise H. Coburn, 
John L. Cochran, W. R. Coe, Miss Margaret F. 
Cogswell, Victor "Coles. Mrs. R. J. Collier, Miss 
Clara Collord, Edward T. Cone, Mrs. Moses H. Cone, 
H. B. Conover, Mrs. Bryan Conrad, Miss Jane 
James Cook, Miss M. Rosamond Coolidge, Mrs. 
Avery Coonley, Mrs. Bertha Coope, Eben F. Corey, 
Dr. Edward F. Corson, Mrs. John A. Cousens, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Covel, Miss Carolyn L. Covell, John L. 
Cox, Mrs. Charles E. Coxe, Mrs. Charles Crabbe, 
Miss Lucy C. Crehore, R. B. Crispell, Miss Viola FE. 
Crittenden, Mrs. Charles T. Crocker, Dr. Ralph M. 
Crumrine, Delo; E. Culver, Miss Emma G. Cum 
mings, Mr. E. B. Currier, Miss Clara K. Curtis, 


Chapman, 


“ rederick B. a. Mrs. Horatio re Curtis, Miss 
Dana, J. T. Daniell, Mrs. F. Darte, Mrs. 
Ale rt G. Davis, Miss Hortense Davin, Mrs. Henry 


P. Davison, Dexter B. Dawes, Miss Emily M. D wes, 
Mrs. Adra L. Day, Mrs. Ambrose Day, Mrs. Georg 
H. Day, Sr., Miss Annette C. Decker, William F. 
Denney, Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Mrs. R. R 
Deupree, Mrs. Renshaw C.-DeWitt, Mrs. Charles D 
Dickey, Jr., F. R. Dickinson, Miss Mary G. Dickson, 


William Diebold, Noah Dietrich, Mrs. John | 
Dodge, Victor K. Dodge, Miss Susan A. Doleman, 
Gayer G. Dominick, Mrs. John W. Donaldson, 


Elizabeth Douglas, Mrs. James H. Douglas, Jr., 

Lisa de F. Downer, Mrs. Charles V_ Drew, Mi: 
Edna Drill, Miss Ethel Du Bois, Goddard Du Boi 
Mrs. S. Naudain Duer, Miss Mabel Dumm, Mr 
Harry J. Dunbaugh, Mrs. F. G. Dunham, Mi 
Emily M. Dunton, F. V. du Pont, Miss Octavia M 
du Pont, William A. Dusenbury, Mrs. Frank | 
Dutcher, H. A. Du Villard, Miss Antoinette Dwigh 
Mrs. Frederick H. Eaton, S. H. Eaton, Miss Rut 
Hart Eddy, Mrs. Frank W. Eddy, Mrs. Frederic 
Edey, Mrs. John W. Edmonds, Ernest A. Edward 
Miss L. M. Edwards, Miss Margaret H. Elliot 


Herford N. Elliott, John J. Elliott, Guy Emersor 
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Each contribution to the Sanctuary Fund raises these lines 


Mrs. E. C. Emery, Mrs. A. W. Erickson, Mrs. Augus- 
tine W. Esleeck, M. Evans, Mrs. P. N. Evans, 
William Bacon Evans, Ralph S. Everest, Mrs. Ralph 
S. Everest, Miss Constance Everett, Mrs. Rowena 
A..G. Ewing, Mrs. D. W. Fagley, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Farnam, Mrs. C. L. Farnsworth, The Misses Ferry, 
J. H. F iebing, Miss Caroline L. Field, Mrs. John W. 
Fieldhouse, Oliver D. Filley, Mrs. George R. Fink, 
Dr. Martin H. Fischer, Mrs. Janon Fisher, Mrs. 
Richard T. Fisher, Mrs. Louis H. Fitch, Miss Anne 
L. Flattery, Julius Fleischmann, Edward Fleisher, 
Mrs. Thomas Fleming, Jr., Mrs. J. G. Fletcher, 
Joseph F. Forbrich, Mrs. Bruce Ford, B. D. Forster, 
Francis A. Foster, Miss Jennie E. Fox, Archibald E. 
Freer, Mrs. George E. French, Mrs. N. A. Frost, 
Mrs. Eugene Fuller, Chester A. Fulton, Mrs. Alice 
Rockwood Gage, Mrs. Homer Gage, Philip B. Gale, 
Miss Ruth Galpin, Mrs. William Gammell, David L. 
Garrison, John Palmer Gavit, Mrs. William P. Gest, 
Arthur Gibb, Mrs. William Francis Gibbs, Miss 
Marie Gibert, Dr. Harold Gifford, Frank Gillmore, 
Mrs. James V. Godfrey, Mrs. F rank H. Goler, Lieut. 


H. W. Goodall, Dr. A. Hele-a Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Goodwin, Mrs. Mackenzie Gordon, John K. Gore, 
Mrs. Harding Gow, Mrs. Charles Grafly, Mrs. 
Robert Grant, Jr., Mrs. Marian F. Gray, William 


Greene, Mrs. W. H. Greene, 
Mrs. David S. Greenough, The Reverend C. 

Gregory, Mrs. A. R. Grier, Diedrich Gristede, Mrs. 
M. Grundner, Raymond G. Guernsey, S. R. Guggen- 


Roger Greeley, A. E 


heim, Mrs. E. A. Gunther, Mrs. Tracy W. Guthrie, 
Dr. Frank Wilson Hachtel, T. Lee Haines, Mrs. H. 
D. Haight, Henry C. Haile, Ernest K. Halbach, 


Miss Minna B. Hall, Mrs. J. Morton Halstead, Mrs. 
J. K. Hamilton, Miss Mary Alice Hamilton, Minard 
Hamilton, Miss M: argaret Hamlin, Mrs. James D. 


Hancock, Truman P. Handy, Mrs. Theodore Har- 
leen, Jr., Mrs. Charles J. Hardy, Miss Bessie H. 
Harries, Mrs. W. F. Harrington, Miss Elisabeth 
Harris, Mrs. Henry U. Harris, W. C. Harris, Miss 


Mary E. Hart, Judge and Mrs. O. F. Hartman, Mrs. 
S. H. Hartshorn, Arthur N. Hartwell, Mrs. Edward 
N. Hartwick, Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, John V. Hast- 
ngs, Jr., Mrs. Conrad P. Hatheway, Mrs. Morris 
Hawkes, Mrs. Maynard Hazen, Miss Maude Heaton, 
William R. Hedge, Dr. William Tod Helmuth, ITI, 
Mrs. Hunt Henderson, Dr. Norman Henry,* 
Miss Florence L. 


Hepworth, Paul R. Heymann, Mrs. 


Charles V. 
erick Hill, 
Hills, Mrs. 


Hickox, Clarence H. Hill, Mrs. H. Fred- 
Mrs. George F. Hills, Mrs. Reuben B. 
Mary G. Hinds, Mrs. Mary C. Hiser, 
Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, F. C. Holmes, Mrs. 
Francis T. Homer, Mrs. Maurice Hoopes, Mrs. 
George B. Hopkins, Mrs. William F. Hopson, —_ 


Hornblower, Jr., Clement S. Houghton, Mrs. Ger- 
trude W. Howells, Miss Marcia M. Hudnutt, Mrs. 
Reginald S. Huidekoper, Miss Anna F. Hunter, 


Mrs. N.S. Hunting, R. W. Huntington, Miss Laetitia 
P. Huston, A. S. Hutchins, Mrs. William IIsley, A. S. 
Ingalls, Jr., Edward A. Ingr aham, Miss Georgine 
Iselin, Mrs. Dora R. Isenberg, B. Lowndes Jackson, 
Mrs. Charles Jackson, Francis L. Jackson, : A 
Jackson, Mrs. Richard : Jackson, Henry Janssen, 
Robert M. Jeffress, S igen Miss Mary W. 


Johnson, Mrs. Francis Jones, Miss Katherine 
Jones, Miss A. Jolin, ‘Miss Mary F. Kanouse, 
Mrs. Leonard ie H. Kearney, Mrs. Albert 
Keep, Edward D. Rich, Chambers Kel'ar, Mrs. 


William Vail Kellen, Mrs. F. 
S. Kellogg, Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, 
Jr., Mrs. Hele *n O. Kingsbury, E. F. Kinkead, Mrs. 
Warren Kinney, F. B. Kirk, Miss Adelaide M. 
Kittredge, S. Dana Kittredge, c Mahlon Kline, A. 
S. Knight, Mrs. Sadie B. Knox, Charles A. Kohlstede, 
Mrs. Gustav H. Koven, Mrs. Anna E. Kresge, Miss 
Mabel Kritzmacher, Miss Cornelia C. Krumbhaar, 
R. B. Kurtz, E. Kuttroff, George H. Lackner, Mrs. 
Robert R. L aidlaw, Mrs. Jesse E. Langsdorf, Thomas 
W. Lamont, II, Townsend Lawrence, Miss Alice 
Laws, Mrs. Mary M. Leahy, Mrs. P. L. Le Brun, 
E. Lee Le Compte, Mrs. George B. Lee, Miss Susan 
M. Lee, Miss Elizabeth Leeds, Mrs. J. S. Lehmann, 
Mrs. Dudley R. Leland, Mrs. H. L. Leonard, Louis 
E. Leverone, Albert N. Lewis, Mrs. Bernard Liesch- 
ing, Howard Lilienthal, Everett S. Litchfield, Miss 

P. Livingston, Major Archibald R. Livingston, 
Mrs. H. L. L loyd, Mrs. William A. Lockwood, Miss 
Anna C. B. Locuson, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Miss 
Hortense D. Loiselle, Mrs. Anna R. Longley, Mrs. 


W. Kellogg, Mrs. Waldo 
John H. Kemp, 


John C. Lord, Griswold Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
L. Loring, S. C. Loveland, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. 
F. B. Luchsinger, Lee McCandless, Mrs. W. E. 


McCord, Mrs. E. E. McCray, Mrs. John R. McCune, Jr., 
Mrs. H. R. McCurdy, Mrs. H. C. McEldowney, 
Mrs. Clayton McElroy, Mrs. Holden McGinley, 
Miss Mary H. McKesson (In Memoriam), Dr. O. 
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E. McKim, Miss Ethelyn McKinney, Huntington 
McLane, Mr. and Mrs. Warner McLaughlin, Neil T. 
McMillan, Mrs. William G. McPherson, Justice J. 
C. McReynolds, Mrs. Malcolm S. MacKay, Miss S. 
S. Maclaren, Alfred B. Maclay, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Marmon, Edgar W. Martin, H. L. Mason, Jr., Everett 
Masten, Mrs. Frank J. Mather, Miss Hope Mathew- 
son, Mrs. S. M. Matlock, Miss Katherine Matthies, 
Mrs. John Laurence Mauran, Miss Antonia C. 
Maury, Mrs. W. M. Mayes, Lawrence J. Mead, 
Mrs. William R. Mercer, Houghton P. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Manton B. Metcalf, Henry Von L. Meyer, Mrs. C. 
B. Miller, Mrs. Carroll Miller, Mrs. H. Strongman 
Miller, Dr. Herbert R. Mills, M. A. Monroe, Albert 
H. Moore, Miss Dora Moore, J. M. Morehead, Mrs. 
Dave H. Morris, Jr., Miss Marion F. Morrison, Miss 
Margarette E. Morse, P. A. Mosman, Mrs. Albert 
H. Motley, Arthur E. Mueller, Miss Esther Mueller, 
Miss Ophelia Muir, Captain W. H. Munter, O J 
Murie, George Welwood Murray, Mrs. John J. 
Myers, Miss Elisabeth Naramore, Miss Julia M. 
Neppert, New Jersey Audubon Society, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Morse Nice, Mrs. John W. T. Nichols, L. 
Nelson Nichols, Mrs. Henry Nickerson, Miss Chris- 
tine M. Nilsson, Bradford Norman, Mrs. Victor P. 
Noyes, Lewis Nusbaum, The Gustav Oberlaender 
Foundation, Inc. (Pa.), Mrs. Charles Joseph Ober- 
mayer, Mrs. Warren Olney, Jr., Miss Mary E. 
O’Niel, The Misses Ethel and Mabel Osborne, The 
Reverend W. H. Owen, Marshall Owens, Mrs. 
Charles Page, Robert T. Paine, J. Arthur Pancoast, 
Miss Linda H. Pancoast, Mrs. Frank Parke, A. W. 
Parker, Miss Barbara Parrott, Mrs. W. H. Parsons, 
Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society, Dr. Edith M. 
Patch, Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, Mrs. D’Arcy 
Paul, Mrs. Charles H. Payson, Mrs. Langdon Pearse, 
William H. Peirce, S. Morris Pell, Mrs. Winifred T. 
Pendleton, Mrs. Alvin G. Penington, Dr. William 
Pepper, Mrs. A. L. Perkins, Mrs. George W. Perkins, 
William H. Perkins, Guy M. Peters, Miss Isabel M. 
Peters, Mrs. Walter W. Pharo, Miss Claudia L. 
Phelps, Mrs. Vanderbilt Phelps, Dr. Walter Phillips, 
Mrs. Henry S. Pickands, Mrs. Lillian C. Pierre, 
Miss Lucy M. Pierpont, Miss Anna J. Pierrepont, 
Mrs. John S. Pillsbury, Jr., John O. Platt, George 
Plumly, Willard Pope, Miss Edwina M. Post, Julian 
K. Potter, Mrs. C. M. Pratt, Richardson Pratt, 
Dr. Joseph Prendergast, Miss Clara F. Prescott, 
Dr. Henry D. Prescott, Miss Isabel Puffer, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Harold T. Pulsifer, Nelson D. W. Pumyea, 
Mrs. A, J. Purdy, Mrs. Arthur S. Putman, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Quier, Miss Grace T. Quint, Miss Leila R. 
Ramsdell, Miss Florence Rata, Mrs. Evelyn D. Rea, 
Mrs. James C. Rea, Duncan H. Read, Mrs. Horace 
Reed, Mrs. James H. Reed, Mrs. Hans H. Reese, 
Miss Anna S. Reynolds, Mrs. Grace Evans Rhoads, 
William E. Rhoads, Charles O. Rhodes, Mrs. Auguste 
Richard, Mrs. R. J. Richards, David L. Richardson, 
Dr. E. P. Richardson, Mrs. Charles V. Riley, Miss 
Mabel Louise Riley, Miss Caroline Roberts, G. 
Brinton Roberts, Mrs. Carrie M. Robinson, Charles 
L. Robinson, Miss Emily Rochester, Miss Eliza S. 
Rockwell, Miss A. Leontine Rodewald, John L. 
Roemer, C. G. Roetzel, Miss Thora Scott Ronalds, 
Stanley H. Rood, Mrs. Charles A. Rossier, Mrs. 
George D. Rumsey, Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, St. 
Paul’s School (N. H.), Mrs. D. S. Sammis, Mrs. 
Herbert L. Satterlee, Savannah (Ga.) Audubon 
Society (In Memoriam Henry B. Skeele), Ernest 
Schelling, Mrs. Philip Schleussner, Miss F. M. 
Schmidt, Max Schott, William H. Schroder, Mrs. 
Emmet Schultz, Herbert F. Schwarz, Miss Ida 
Schwarz, Mrs. Edgar Scott, Mrs. George C. Scott, 
Mrs. Henry P. Scott, R. H. Scott, Mrs. William R. 
Scott, Miss Grace Scoville, Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club, 
Edmund H. Sears, Mrs. George W. Seligman, Dr. 


George H. Semken (In Memoriam Miss Katherine 
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E. Semken) , Miss Jane Sewall, Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, 
Henry D. Sharpe, Mrs. John S. Sharpe, Mrs. Albert 
Shaw, Mrs. F. Maude Shaw, Henry S. Shaw, Mrs. 
John Shillito, Mrs. Arthur L. Shipman, C. W. Shoe 

maker, Mrs. Reinhard Siedenburg, Mrs. C. F. A 

Siedhof, Miss Alice Simmonds, Miss Lao G. Simons, 
Miss Jean W. Simpson, Mrs. Chetwood Smith, David 
G. Smith, Francis D. Smith, Mrs. Frank C. Smith, 
Jr., Mrs. F. Morton Smith, Miss Nellie M. Smith, 
Mrs. Wikoff Smith, Mrs. David W. Smyth, Ellison 
A. Smyth, Mrs. Joseph P. Smyth, George H. Snyder, 
Miss Edith P. Sovereign, Mrs. Edwards Spencer, 
Colonel Albert A. Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Springmeyer, Frederick C. Squier, Jr., Miss Caroline 
E. Stackpole, H. R. Stanford, Miss Minna D. Starr, 
Mrs. Paul Starrett, Mrs. Fred E. Stearns, Miss Fannie 
A, Stebbins, Mrs. S. T. Steele, Philip N. Steffen, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Steinman, Miss Charlotte H. Stetson, 
Miss Mary L. Stevenson, Miss E. Grace Stewart, 
Mrs. T. Howard Stewart, Mrs. Charles Stinchfield, 
Herbert F. Stone, Robert G. Stone, Mrs. Robert G. 
Stone, John H. Storer, Frederick H. Stoye, Gardner 
D. Stout, Mrs. Charles Strauss, Edward W. Strong, 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, Mrs. J. R. Strong, L. 
Corrin Strong, Alex B. Stump, S. Warren Sturgis, 
Mrs. H. P. Sturdy, Miss M. Louise Sullivan, Clinton 
Summers, Samuel S. Symmes, John G. Talcott, Mrs. 
Arthur G. Tasheira, Mrs. D. Everett Taylor, Mrs. 
J. M. R. Taylor, Mrs. W. B. Taylor, Texas Game, 
Fish & Oyster Commission, — Thomas, Miss 
Mabel L. H. Thomas, A. W. Thompson, Mrs. Caro- 
line G. Thompson, Miss Helen G. Thompson, Mrs. 
Justice M. Thompson, Mrs. Hugo A. Thomsen, 
Julian R. Tinkham, Dr. Owen J. Toland, John S. 
Tough, Mrs. Emma R. Travelli, Lucius Tuckerman, 
Mrs. Henry N. Tuttle, Miss Jane Tuttle, R. Dale 
Twining, Mrs. Joseph E. Uihlein, Miss Mabel W. 
Underwood, Miss E. Annie Upham, Mrs. S. A. 
Upham, Mrs. Charles H. Upson, Miss Marion Van 
Benthuysen, Jeremiah R. Van Brunt, Mrs. Robert 
Van Valzah, Miss Mary Starr Van Winkle, Eugene 
M. Verges, II, Miss Marie B. Viti, Frederick A. 
Vollbrecht, Franklin Vonnegut, Mrs. Glenn Warner, 
Mrs. W. Austin Wadsworth, Miss Miriam Dwight 
Walker, Mrs. O. F. Walker, Mrs. Mary Lord Wanzer, 
Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, Miss Marian De C. Ward, 
Mrs. James S. Watson, Richard H. Webb, Mrs. 
Charlotte Webber, Frank A. Weber, Laurence J. 
Webster, Mrs. H. Weidig, Mrs. Sylvan E. Weil, 
Mrs. Campbell Weir, H. K. W. Welch, C. B. Wells, 
Mrs. G. V. Wendell, Miss Ellen L. Wentworth, Mrs. 
Frank A. West, Mrs. Howard S. West, Mrs. Edward 
F. Weston, Mrs. Stephen Wheatland, Miss Mary C. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. Andrew L. Whigham, Miss 
Elizabeth C. White, Francis B. White, Miss Grace 
G. White, Mrs. John Campbell White, Campbell 
Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. William Whitman, Jr., 
Mrs. William Whitman, III, David C. Whitney, 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Mrs. Walter H. Whiton, 
Miss Gertrude B. Whittemore, Miss Laura B. 
Whittemore, Mrs. W. Wiese, T. Ferdinand Wilcox, 
Mrs. Frank G. Wild, Mrs. Andrew M. Williams, 
Mrs. Clarence C. Williams, Mrs. D. W. Williams, 
John S. Williams, Mrs. P. B. Williams, Miss Susanne 
R. Williams, Mrs. June E. Willis, A. H. Wilson, 
Miss F. Mabel Winchell, Mrs. Louis J. Wiss, Woman’s 
League for Protection of Riverside Park, N. Y. C., 
Mrs. William L. Woodbury, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Woodman, Charles H. Woodruff, Charles A. Woods 
Mrs. Park M. Woolley, Edward Woolman, Miss 
Lydia R. Woolman, Mrs. Richard Woolworth, Mrs. 
F.S. Wright, John S. Wright, Mrs. Maude R. Wright, 
Mrs. Lunsford P. Yandell, Mrs. Farnham Yardley, 
Deaconess Lillian M. Yeo, Miss Helen Young, Mrs. 
M. H. Young, Mrs. T. P. Young, Miss Emelie Yunker, 
C. A. Ziebarth, Miss Jessie Ziegler, Mrs. J. W. Zoerb. 

*Deceased 
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June will be with us in a twinkling, and 
with it the opening of the fourth season at 
the Audubon Nature Camp, which has 
graduated in three summers 612 persons 
from 32 states and three provinces of Canada. 

This season’s five two-week enrollment 
periods will be as follows: June 16—June 29; 
June 30-July 13; July 14-July 27; August 4— 
August 17; August 18—August 31. 

The Association is anxious to have, as 
enrollees at the camp, superintendents, 
principals and teachers in schools, Scout 
and 4-H Club leaders, librarians, club con- 
servation chairmen and others actively 
engaged in instructing, leading and advising 
groups of both children and adults. This 
is far from meaning that we do not gladly 
welcome those who do not so qualify, but 
who enjoy a hobby interest in nature; we 
have found that without exception these 
persons have interests and connections which 
enable them to further the conservation 
cause as a result of their experience at the 
camp. 


Each enrollment period has its advan- 
tages; the first is best for the songs of birds; 
the second for observing the young of the 
song-birds; the third the best for observa- 
tion of the nesting colonies on the bay 
islands; the fourth and fifth the best for 
flowers, insects and the fall migrants. Even 
then, these characteristics inevitably vary 
with the changing seasons. 

The program to be followed in 1939 will 
be essentially the same as that which has 
been successful in earlier years. The make-up 
of the camp staff will be substantially the 
same as in 1938. Mr. and Mrs. Buchheister 
will again be on the job as director and 
supervisor of the culinary department, 
respectively. Of course Captain Davis, who 
has been at the camp as warden throughout 
the winter, will again be on deck as captain 
of the fleet. 

Twelve scholarships will again be offered 
by the Audubon Association, three each to 
executives of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and 4-H Clubs. The awards 


Making electric nature games is a vital part of camp activities 
Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
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are made by the headquarters of those 
several organizations 

An increasing number of enrollees are 
sent to the camp on scholarships offered by 
Garden Clubs, and the camp is fortunate in 
enjoying the enthusiastic support of both 
the Garden Club of America and the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 

It is with a sense of pride and pleasure 
that we note evidence of tangible results of 
attendance at the Audubon Nature Camp. 
We have received word of the appointment, 
by Commissioner of Education Bertram 
Packard, of Mr. Elmer O. Small, Superin- 
tendent of Schools for York and Kittery, 
Maine, to a committee for revision of the 
school curriculum throughout the State of 
Maine in connection with conservation and 
nature appreciation as applied and taught in 
the schools. Mr. Small was sent to the 
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camp in 1938 through a scholarship pri 
vided by the Piscataqua Garden Club, and 
it was largely due to his attendance there 
that he was chosen for this committee. 

There is no need of recalling to those who 
have once been at the camp the pungent 
scent of spruce, the sparkling reflection of 
sunlight from blue-green water, the whistle 
of the Ospreys, the Thrushes’ liquid songs, 
the lobster picnics on the rocks, the dip, 
dip of the dories’ oars, and the fun and 
interest of the many boat trips in the bay. 

At headquarters, our staff is now busily 
occupied handling enrollments and answer 
ing inquiries. It is time that those inter 
ested make applications for this summer's 
enrollment, in order that there may not be 
disappointment as to choice; of period or 
that it be found impossible to get in, as was 
the fate of 35 applicants in 1938. 


WILL CONTEST SETTLED 


Three beneficiaries were named in the will 
of Mrs. Regula W. Albertus of San Rafael, 
Calif., who died in the spring of 1938. The 
sum of $40,000 was left to the Town of 
Greifensee, Switzerland, where she was 
born; $10,000 to the Tuskegee Institute, and 
the balance to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Mrs. Albertus named 
her relatives in the will but left no property 
to them. The relatives filed contest, and 
trial by jury was set for January 16, 1939, in 
San Rafael. Suit of the contesting relatives 
was based on the claim that Mrs. Albertus 
was incompetent and of unsound mind at the 
time of making her will in 1928. 

The Asscciation was represented by its 
regular counsel, Messrs. Gifford, Woody, 
Carter & Hays of New York, and by Messrs. 
Chickering & Gregory of San Francisco. An 
agreement between the attorneys for the 
contestants and the beneficiaries was reached 
on January 14, 1939, under which the sum of 
$42,500 in cash, plus real estate consisting of 
residence in San Rafael and acreage in Texas, 
estimated to have a combined value of some 
$10,000, was assigned to the contestants by 
the three beneficiaries, who share the cost 
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of this settlement pro rata. On January 16, 
1939, the former contestants withdrew con- 
test and indicated their willingness to admit 
the will to probate. The court entered a 
judgment. As a result, this Association 
should receive in due course a net bequest 
exceeding $100,000. 

Members and friends who may have 
already provided in their wills for bequests 
to the Association, or who may be consid- 
ering doing so, will be especially interested 
to know of certain history preceding this 
contest. On the suggestion of counsel, the 
Association advised Mrs. Albertus in 1929 
that, in its experience, will provisions such 
as hers often lead to expensive contests; that 
she might easily arrange to carry out her 
wishes and avoid such contest by entering 
into an agreement involving immediate gift 
and payment to her during her lifetime of 
the income therefrom. Mrs. Albertus did 
not choose to follow that advice and con- 
test did occur. The Association would be 
glad to be consulted, or obtain the advice 
of its counsel, at any time, in behalf of 
those who may be considering means of in- 
suring that their wishes will be carried out. 


BIRD-LISTERS 


We ‘ornitho-golfers’ are a lax lot, given 
to making long daily lists in laborious long- 
hand, and then losing them. At best, the 
day's finds are jotted down on a printed 
field-card, which is promptly shoved away 
in some drawer. A few more conscientious 
students, not wishing to lose their valued 
notes, have gone to no end of trouble to rule 
off notebooks similar to the one described 
by Chapman in his Handbook. 

There has long been a need of some 
specially prepared field-record book of daily 
field-trips. To facilitate the keeping of 
field-notes, the Association has made up 
what it considers the ideal record book for 
the systematic tabulation of such data. One 
can just look in this book and find one’s 
observations of any bird summed up over a 
period of months or even years. 

Nine stiff master sheets give the names of 
all species regularly found in the northeast- 
ern United States. Ruled off filler sheets 
provide spaces for numbers and other brief 
notations. These are all accompanied by a 
series of log sheets that provide space for 
complete data on each trip: date, locality, 
time afield, weather, observers, remarks, 
etc. One full set of sheets will suffice for 
88 trips. Additional filler and log sheets can 
be obtained separately, as required. All 
sheets fit a standard ring binder 61% by 
9 inches. 

We are so enthusiastic about our latest 
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contribution to field ornithology that we 
sincerely urge you to put a copy on view at 
the next meeting of your Bird Club. It will 
be no end of assistance to your local group in 
later years, when you wish to gather to- 
gether information on the bird life of your 
region. The average bird student is apt to 
be just a bit lazy. This book leaves little 
excuse for it. 

There are also new field-cards, as fine as 
any on the market. They are made in two 
styles: one on light stock, punched with 
holes to fit a standard ring binder 3'4 by 
6 inches; the other on light card stock for 
filing. Three sets are now available, one for 
North America east of the Mississippi 
River; one for the central United States from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies; the third for 
the three Pacific States. At a later date, a 
similar card will probably be issued for the 
Rocky Mountain States if there is sufficient 
demand. Likewise, the record books will 
be printed for other sections of the country 
if enough requests for them are received to 
warrant publication. 

The record books can be secured through 
the Service Department of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 50 cents 
for one full set of sheets; with suitable 
binder, $1.00. The field-cards are 10 for 
25 cents or 50 for $1.00; good wearing binder 
for field use, 75 cents extra.—-R. T. P. 


ALL-OHIO AUDUBON NATURE CAMP REUNION 


On February 25, 55 persons gathered in 
Cleveland at the second All-Chio Audubon 
Nature Camp Reunion dinner, at which the 
guests of honor were Mr. Frank L. Wiley, 
Superintendent of the Cleveland Heights 
Schools, Mr. Henry M. Mayer, president of 
the Cleveland Bird Club, Dr. J. Paul Visscher, 
head of the Department of Biology of West- 


ern Reserve University, and Mr. John H. 
Baker, Executive Director of the Audubon 
Association and speaker of the evening. 
Both colored lantern slides and motion 
pictures of camp scenes and wild life on 
Muscongus Bay were shown. 


The spirit 


and atmosphere of the Camp were recreated, 
and the evening was voted a success. 

Twenty-nine of those present were graduates 
of the camp; 4 were members of the camp 
staff; 22 were friends definitely interested in 
the camp, planning to attend during the 
1939 season. 

To Miss Dorothy Treat and Miss Ruth 
Hubbard of Cleveland, great credit is due 
for the organization and planning of this 
meeting, which is in itself evidence of the 
widespread influence of the Audubon Nature 
Camp in the short space of three years from 
its inception. 
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NEW NATURE TRAIL AND NATURE MUSEUM 
AT ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY 


A nature museum and nature trail, to be 
opened sometime in April, will comprise 
new educational features at the Roosevelt 
Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, Long Island. Since 
1924, the relatively small acreage of the 
sanctuary has been intensively developed, 
so that it now attracts a maximum bird 
population, with a breeding density of nearly 
thirteen nests to the acre. Heretofore, its 
principal usefulness has been to demonstrate 
the success that can be attained through 
proper introduction and management of food 
and cover plants, selection and placing of 
bird-boxes, arrangement of feeding stations, 
and creation of a suitable water supply for 
the attraction of the greatest number of 
birds. Through a well-appointed nature 
museum, presenting a wide variety of inter- 
est, and a fully equipped nature trail, we 
now wish to acquaint as many people as 
possible with the features of a sanctuary in 
which so many birds are concentrated, as 
well as indicate the significance of the impor- 
tant relationships of plant and animal life. 

The nature museum will be unique in many 
respects. The exhibits, whether they be of 
the bark and leaves of trees or of birds’ nests, 
or perhaps native forms of insect life, will 
not simply serve to identify the various 
specimens but will emphasize the distinct 


place of each item in the world of nature. 
If the visitor is told the scientific name of a 
plant or insect, he will also be given some 
information as to its relationship to the 
other types of life with which it comes in 
contact. There will also be representative 
nesting-boxes and feeders; charts showing 
the migration routes of birds on the sanc- 
tuary list; a map showing the nesting density 
within the sanctuary and indicating the 
type of cover used; a monthly schedule giv- 
ing the names of birds one may expect to 
see in the sanctuary in a given period, and 
such visual aids as electric identification 
games for birds and native flowers. 

The nature museum building will be the 
starting point for a nature trail that will run 
the length of the sanctuary area. A system 
of labels will identify some of the character- 
istic plants, indicate the presence of signifi- 
cant plant associations, and even advise the 
visitor where certain bird-songs can be 
heard to best advantage. Different types of 
labels will be employed, including such 
novelties as the hidden label. It is hoped 
that our members and friends will take ad- 
vantage of these new opportunities at the 
Roosevelt Sanctuary, where most of these 
improvements will be ready for exhibition 
and use shortly after the middle of April. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK FOR KINGS CANYON 


The Association has been on record for 
some time as favoring a national park that 
would include the superlative scenery of the 
south and middle forks of the Kings River 
in California. First publicized and recom- 
mended as being of national park quality 
by John Muir in 1891, the area would be 
established as the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park, by the provisions of the bill, 
H. R. 3794, now before Congress. 

This bill, introduced by Representative 
B. W. Gearhart of Fresno, Calif., is at the 
moment before the House Committee on Public 
Lands. It would unite in one national park 
the famous Kings Canyon wilderness in the 
High Sierra, Redwood Mountain, the Red- 
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wood Canyon grove of Big Trees (Sequoia 
gigantea), and the present General Grant 
National Park, which lies between Kings 
Canyon and Redwood Mountain. There is 
a provision in the bill to preserve the 
wilderness character of the park. It has 
the support of practically all the conserva- 
tion groups. 

The area is mostly national forest land so 
that a mere transfer from one government 
department to another would be involved, a 
change that has been regarded favorably by 
the U. S. Forest Service, which has long 
recognized the area as meeting the standards 
for a national park. The sequoia grove of 
Redwood Mountain, however, long under 
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private ownership, is in danger of being sold grazing rights in the area, although a pro- 
and destroyed for default of taxes. vision is included that would allow the 

Opposition is coming from a few deer- present permits to continue to run until the 
hunters and from those who now have death of the present owners. 


DESERT BIGHORN SHEEP REFUGES ESTABLISHED 


The carrying out of field research work in Game Range in Nevada. The Biological 
southwestern Arizona, under the provisions Survey will administer these two game 
of an Audubon Research Fellowship, has ranges and has already put four men on the 
shown definite results in the establishment job to act as wardens and to undertake im- 
by presidential Executive Order of two game _ provement of existing, and possible creation 
ranges. These are to be known as the Kofa of new, water holes. 

Mountain Range and the Cabeza Prieta Mr. A. A. Nichol, who was the Audu- 
Range. The former lies west of Phoenix, bon Research Fellow, working under the 
north of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and supervision of Dr. Charles T. Vorhies of 
includes the Kofa Mountains. The latter the University of Arizona, advised us that 
lies along the Mexican border, between, but _ there is ample forage for the desert bighorn 
not including, Ajo and Yuma. These areas sheep in southwestern Arizona; that the 
are parts of Grazing District No. 3 in Ari- principal causes of depletion appear to have 
zona, set up through order of the Depart- _ been illegal killing by man and inadequate 
ment of Interior in the summer of 1938. water supplies. Steps are now being taken 

The provisions of the agreement between that should lead to preservation and res- 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior toration of this magnificent game animal 
are similar to those applying to the Desert in this southwestern Arizona habitat. 


An Invitation from California 


Various members of the National Associa- Meetings are held on the second Thursday 
tion of Audubon Societies will undoubtedly of the month in Room 19, Ferry Building, 
be visiting San Francisco this year to attend San Francisco. Prospective visitors may 
either the annual meeting of the American obtain further information regarding meet- 
Ornithologists’ Union or the Golden Gate ings and field-trips by communicating with 
International Exposition. A cordial invita- the following officers of the Association: 
tion has been extended to such persons by Mfrs. Junea W. Kelly, 1311 Grand Street, 
the President of the Audubon Association of Alameda, Calif.; Mrs. A. B. Stephens, 
the Pacific to attend their meetings and 1695 Filbert Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
participate in the field-trips that are held Joseph J. Webb, 519 California Street, San 
under the auspices of that Association. Francisco, Calif. 


Bird-Lore’s Third Breeding-Bird Census 


For the third successive year, Birp-Lore gestions regarding the most effective meth- 
will publish a series of censuses of the birds ods of counting one’s birds, and the model 
breeding in many interesting habitats in the census to be followed, all appeared in the 
United States and Canada. They will be March-April, 1938, issue of Birp-Lore. 
edited, as in the past, by Joseph J. Hickey. Readers who plan to take part in the Census 
Detailed advice on the selection of suitable for the first time should communicate with 
study areas, on the time of the Census, the Census Editor at once and obtain a copy 
reports of the weather, necessary maps, sug- of the regulations. 
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WILD-LIFE PROTECTION IN THE AMERICAS 


At the Eighth International Conference 
of American States held at Lima, Peru, a 
resolution was adopted making provision 
for a meeting that will be held in Washing- 
ton, probably in 1940, under the auspices of 
the Pan American Union, to promote ne- 
gotiation of treaties and promulgation of 
acts extending governmental protection to 
many forms of wild life in the countries of 
the western hemisphere. The American 
Committee for International Wildlife Pro- 
tection sent a representative to Lima to 


obtain passage of this resolution. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has, in response to invitation of 
the American Committee for International 
Wildlife Protection, appointed Dr. T. Gil- 
bert Pearson as its representative to co- 
6perate with the said committee and the 
Pan American Union in the preparation of 
plans and program for the conference to be 
held in 1940 at Washington. As alternate, 
the Board of Directors has appointed Mr. 
Robert P. Allen. 


Federal Protection for Eagle 


Conservationists will be glad to learn that 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill known as S. 1494, which 
would give the Bald Eagle full protection. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, as provided 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, would 
be charged with enforcement of provisions 
of the law, and would have power to grant 
permits for the control of any birds that 
became destructive to private property or 
other wild life. 

This bill seems an eminently satisfactory 


one and entirely fair to all interests. It has 
been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and we hope 
every member will write to its Chairman, 
Senator Ellison D. Smith, and urge the 
Committee to give the bill a favorable 
report. 

Representative Charles R. Clason is 
introducing a companion measure in the 
House, which will come before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, whose Chairman is 
Representative Marvin Jones.—R. H. P. 


Pollution Fight Continues 


The fight for a pure streams bill is con- 
tinuing in the present session of Congress. 
Various bills have been introduced, but that 
sponsored by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, which has for years been the leader 
in this struggle for legislation that would 
really abate pollution, is the only one 
that contains any enforcement provisions 
whatever. 

It was introduced by Representative 
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Karl Mundt as H. R. 4170, and deserves the 
support of every conservationist. It is 
significant that H. R. 4170 reads in Section 
1, “‘This Act may be cited as the navigable 
waters anti-pollution Act,’’ while all of the 
others read, ‘“This may be cited as the water 
pollution Act.’” Our members are urged to 
write their senators and congressmen in 
support of the Izaak Walton League's 
pollution-control bill. 
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A GaTHERING OF Birps. By Donatp CuLross 
Pattie. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York. $3.00. 


This is an ornithological and literary 
‘gathering’ the like of which the reviewer 
never has seen before, but hails with delight 
and something akin to awed gratefulness 
to the distinguished author. Mr. Peattie 
gives us brief biographies of most of the 
noted figures in the literature of bird-lore from 
“White of Selborne,’’ that most amiable 
villager of Old England, down to the ‘‘con- 
temporary immortals’’ like Frank M. Chap- 
man and William Beebe, with revealing 
excerpts from the writings of all these men. 
He scatters his heroes with a judicious eye 
to alternate contrasts in time, place, and 
literary material. First there is the biog- 
taphy—as much as is needed to paint the 
background of his scientific and literary 
accomplishment—and then there is offered 
some choice specimens of his work. 

Many readers will be familiar with some 
of the biographies and many of the excerpts 
offered for re-reading, but much of it will 
be entirely new, revealing, and delightful to 
even the most ardent readers and collectors 
of books on birds or natural history in 
general. The list of famous names that forms 
the chapter headings is enough to draw the 
rapt attention of any bird student: W. H. 
Hudson, John Muir, Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, Henry David Thoreau, Viscount Grey 
of Falloden, John James Audubon, Buffon, 
Peter Kalm, Thomas Nuttall, Elliott Coues, 
Richard Jefferies—Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Swedes, Americans—Gustav Eckstein, the 
physician who taught canaries how to sing, 
and Cherry Kearton, whose tale of the 
Penguins is worth the price of admission. 

This is a book weighty with good solid 
fact. It probably can stand as a reference 
work on its own broad base. But the de- 
lightful style of the author makes it almost 
‘light reading’ and, with benign touches of 
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humor, happiness keeps breaking into al- 
most every page. With literature, biography 
and natural history pressed into one delight- 
ful volume, it is worthy of a triple welcome 
and this reviewer so greets it with three 
rousing cheers for Donald Culross Peattie. 
—Joun Kieran. 


Witprowt Foop P tants: THER VALUE, 
PRopAGATION, AND MANAGEMENT. By 
W. L. McAree. Collegiate Press, Inc., 
Ames, Iowa, 1939. 141 pp., 17 pls., 4 figs. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
W. L. McAtee has traveled and obtained 
data over a period of thirty years concerning 
the foods eaten by water-fowl. All of this 
information is fully presented in this well- 
bound and attractively organized book. 

There are seven chapters entitled: Pro- 
ductivity, Value, and Utilization of Wild- 
fowl Food Plants; Account of Wild-duck 
Food Plants by Families; Environmental 
Limitations on the Growth of Aquatic 
Plants; Planting Suggestions; Construction 
of Ponds; Control of Undesirable Plants and 
Animals; and Vernacular Names of Wildfowl 
Food Plants. The important species of forty 
plant families and the algal order are evalu- 
ated as to use by water-fowl. Methods and 
directions are given for the improvement and 
manipulation of these food species in their 
respective environments. A complete list of 
vernacular names is given that will aid both 
the layman and the technical worker. The 
book is national in scope, and information is 
presented for areas in all sections of the 
country. 

All libraries should have a copy of this 
book on their shelves for the benefit of many 
interested individuals. The valuable discus- 
sions in each chapter will place constructive 
ideas before people who are interested in 
improving water areas for water-fowl in 
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their own ‘backyard.’ The ornithologist, 
sportsman, conservationist, wild-life mana- 
ger, and teacher cannot afford to be without 
this handbook of correct management when 
improving areas for wild fowl.—Locan J. 
BENNETT. 


THe GotpeN PLover AND Orner Birps. 
By Dr. Artuur A. ALLEN. Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, New York, 1939. 
324 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

This is the second in a series of American 
bird biographies for youthful readers. It 
contains the life stories of twenty-seven of 
our most interesting birds. These stories, 
most of which were originally published in 
Birp-Loreg, are told in the first person as if 
by the birds themselves. It is profusely illus- 
trated, containing 240small photographs and 
seven color plates by George Miksch Sutton. 

In the past few years, great emphasis has 
been placed on children’s books with the 
result that many of both literary and artistic 
merit have been published. In looking over 
the books of the year, it is depressing to note 
how nature books as a whole have failed to 
follow the standards of excellence set by the 
more imaginative type of book. To a great 
extent, they have been either poorly written 
or have contained questionable material. 

Dr. Allen’s bird books for children are 
therefore filling a real need. Not only are 
they written by one of America’s foremost 
ornithologists, thus placing the information 
above suspicion, but the reception of his 
first volume of bird biographies by both 
children and adults has established the 
popularity of his fine style of writing. The 
present volume, like the preceding, has been 
selected by the Junior Literary Guild as one 
of their ‘Books of the Month.’ 

These splendidly written stories of birds 
give the life history from the egg through to 
adulthood. While this routine is necessary 
from the standpoint of the scientist, such 
care has been exercised in the choice of bird 
characters that every story seems to present 
a new and exciting theme, free from any 
suggestion of monotony in spite of the 
limitations of the subject. The outstanding 
facts in the life story of each are simply told, 
free from technicalities, yet presented in a 
manner pleasing to the bird student and the 
casual reader alike.—H. G. CruicxsHanx. 
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Witp Country. By J. Fraser Daruina. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1939. 103 pp. Illustrated. $2.75. 


Mr. Darling's last work, Bird Flocks and 
the Breeding Cycle, was a scholarly con- 
tribution, which raised many questions 
about animal behavior. This latest book is 
done from a much different point of view 
it is a book of intimate pictures of birds and 
mammals, and the wild Scotch countryside 

. the kind of photographs a biologist 
takes incidental to his more serious studies, 
a sort of naturalist’s holiday. The photo- 
graphs are all taken with a Leica camera, 
and none of them from a blind. They show 
effectively what the miniature camera can 
do in the hands of one who uses it judi- 
ciously. A few appended notes on photog- 
raphy with the miniature camera are of 
particular interest to the Leica fan. 

Each of the eighty-two photographs is 
accompanied by an appropriate short word- 
sketch. One can pick up the book at any 
point and read a few pages about seals, sea- 
birds, wave-swept rocks, deer, flowers, or 
Sandpipers. I like especially the photograph 
of the two young Greater Black-backed 
Gulls in flight. We hope Mr. Darling will 
give us more of these delightful picture 
essays of the hard-bitten coast country he 
knows so well.—R. T. Peterson. 


Tue Soctat Lire or Animats. By W. C 
Autee. W. W. Norton & Company, New 
York, 1938. $3.00. 


Professor Allee has here attempted to pre- 
sent a picture of social organization, its 
basis and its development, from the lowest 
animals to the highest. Codéperation among 
animals, animal organization, group behav 
ior, and group organization are discussed i 
the light of experimental investigations i: 
which Professor Allee has been a leader. 

The author has undoubtedly a_ broad 
knowledge of the subject, and the lay reade: 
(to whom the book is addressed) will find 
in it a fascinating variety of informatio: 
on all groups of animals, presented in 
form easily understandable, but not ovet 
simplified. 

A critical evaluation of the book, how 
ever, must take into account several un 
fortunate faults. There is a certain loosenes» 
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of expression, a lack of objectivity in choos- 
ing words, that frequently makes it difficult 
to understand what is meant. To say that 
“there is not sufficient pressure to cause 
evolutionary changes’’ (p. 42) conveys an 
erroneous impression of the relation of 
selection pressure to evolutionary change; 
the words ‘“‘active toleration’’ (p. 44) mean 
nothing to me; the truth of the statement 
that monogamy is an ingrained human 
practice (p. 230) depends, to a considerable 
extent, upon the exact meaning here of 
“‘ingrained.”’ 

The word “‘instinct’’ is used throughout 
the book, without a satisfactory definition. 
‘Fish . . . imitate each other on a relatively 
simple instinctive level’’ (p. 170). ‘‘Deter- 
mination of the place . . . at which an ac- 
tion ceases to be a simple reflex and becomes 
a... tropism, or the point at which the 
tropism gives way to an instinct, has never 
been made’’ (p. 246). Nor will it be made 
until we can distinguish between the three 
modes of behavior. “‘An instinct is a com- 
plicated reaction which an animal gives 
when it reacts as a whole and as a repre- 
sentative of a species rather than as an in- 
dividual, which is not improved by experi- 
ence, and which has an end or purpose of 
which the animal cannot be aware’’ (p. 
246). All instincts are not necessarily com- 
plicated reactions; the statement that the 
animal ‘‘reacts as a representative of a 
species rather than as an individual’’ is 
absolutely meaningless to me; nor is it true 
that the animal cannot be aware of the end 
of the reaction (e.g. we humans are aware 
of the end of our instinctive actions). Such 
a definition tends to make us ignore the 
existence of the problem of instinct, taking 
refuge in a word. 

The chapter on ‘Human Implications’ is 
based partly on a failure to follow a prin- 
ciple that is almost axiomatic: that a natural 
law has no ethical or moral weight. To say 
that “‘Biology teaches the inevitability of 
change, if it teaches anything. We must 
have some device in our (social) system 
which will allow for needed changes .. .,”’ 
indicates a failure to distinguish between 
what we believe ought to happen in human 
ociety, and what we know does happen in 
ocieties of animals that are unable to will 
ocial changes. To say that ‘There are good 
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biological precedents for such competition 
between different types of organisms as 
that between man and insects . . .,’" suggests 
a tendency to identify natural law with the 
law of right and wrong in human conduct. 

Perhaps the whole trouble with this book 
can be summed up by one quotation, sug- 
gesting “. . . the existence of an underlying 
pervasive element of unconscious co6per- 
ation, or automatic tendency toward mutual 
aid among animals.’’ This attitude has not 
prevented Professor Allee from being a bril- 
liant experimenter, but it appears to have 
put great philosophical difficulties in the 
way of his attempts at an objective analysis 
of social systems.—D. S. Lenrman. 


Tue Witson Butietin (September and 
December ).—'Predation of Gulls in Murre 
Colonies,’ by R. A. Johnson in the Septem- 
ber issue, discusses the fear reaction of 
Murres on their nesting grounds, caused by 
disturbances of different sorts, man included, 
and leading to sufficient absence from the 
nests to allow excessive destruction of the 
Murre eggs by Gulls. ‘Good Lantern 
Slides of Birds,’ by George Miksch Sutton 
and Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., describes the 
technique to be used in the hand-coloring of 
lantern slides to overcome deficiencies in 
negatives or prints, and to produce the most 
satisfactory results. Dr. Sutton’s skill as an 
artist is here brought into good play. 
‘Central Wisconsin Crane Study,’ by F N. 
Hamerstrom, Jr., summarizes the results of 
the study of seven breeding ranges of this 
bird and gives the ecological conditions 
found most suitable for its encouragement. 
‘A Life History Study of the Yellow- 
breasted Chat,” by George A. Petrides, 
presents data and photographs of the nesting 
activities of this interesting species. ‘Rela- 
tion of Temperature to Early Migrants,’ by 
John S. Main, proposes the consideration of 
temperature in the winter home as being the 
agency responsible for starting early spring 
migrants on their way northward. No 
argument is advanced in consideration of the 
migrants from the tropics where, certainly, 
no abrupt change in temperature occurs to 
start the birds north (or south). Once 
started, however, an abnormally early rise 
in temperature may encourage rapid north- 
ward movement, but its rdle as a release 
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mechanism has yet to be proved. ‘Highway 
Casualties in Central Illinois during 1937," 
by William Charles Starrett, tabulates and 
discusses such casualties among vertebrates 
for a total of 7529 miles, analyzed season- 
ally. “A Unique Population of Water Birds 
in Northern Ohio—1937,’ by Lawrence E. 
Hicks, discusses an unusual concentration of 
water-loving species in an area of land 
inundated by flood. ‘General Notes’ contain 
much of interest. 

‘Lynds Jones,’ by Mrs. H. J. Taylor, in 
the December issue, is an illustrated bio- 
gtaphical sketch of one of the founders of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club. ‘Some 
Saw-whet Owls in Central Iowa,’ by Thomas 
G. Scott, gives notes on observed habits and 
analyses of some fifty-six pellets of this 
species, rare in the region mentioned. ‘The 
Chestnut-collared Longspur in Colorado,’ 
by Alfred M. Bailey and Robert J. Niedrach, 
is an illustrated account of observations 
made of this handsome bird on its nesting 
ground in Colorado. ‘Nest Building Be- 
havior in the Loggerhead Shrike Group,’ by 
Archibald Johnson, describes the activities 
of a pair of Shrikes in North Dakota with 
data showing that there is some sharing of 
the work between both individuals of a 
supposed pair. “The Skulls of Ducks,’ by 
Cyril E. Abbott, lists a series of measure- 
ments of the cranial bones of eight species of 
Ducks and one Goose, together with a note 
on the movable action of the bones of the 
upper mandible. ‘How Valuable are Wood- 
land Clearings to Birdlife?’ by Daniel W. 
Lay, emphasizes the importance of such 
clearings whose margins harbor ninety-five 
per cent more individuals, representing 
forty-one per cent more species than the 
interiors of the corresponding woodland. 
‘A Preliminary List of the Birds of Hot 
Springs National Park and Vicinity,’ by 
William A. Deaderick, presents an account 
of the ecological features of the area with an 
annotated list of the birds. ‘Courtship and 
Nesting of the Great Horned Owls,’ by 
Frederick M. Baumgartner, gives a thorough 
account of personal observations and re- 
corded data on the subject. ‘General Notes’ 
have, as usual, various short items of con- 
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siderable interest. The editorial pages in- 
clude a brief statement of the retirement of 
the editor, T. C. Stephens, who closes a long 
and useful service in that capacity. Reviews 
of current literature and the index to Volume 
L close the number.—J. T. Zimmer. 
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agement Leaflet BS-124. Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Free. 

Kinc, ELeanor and Pessers, Wettmer. Garden 
Creatures. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Juvenile. 

Lewis, Ernest. In Search of the Gyr Falcon. Lon- 
don, England: Constable & Co. 12s. 6d. 

Linco.n, Frepertck C. The Migration of American 
Birds. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $4. 
Louistana State Museum. Natural History in 
Bounteous Louisiana. Part Two. Conserve Wild- 

life. New Orleans, La. 25 cts. 

Marsnwa _t, E. W. Birds of Philadelphia Region and 
Nearby "Seacoast. Haddonfield, N. J.: Author 
10 cts. 

McKenny, Marcaret and Jounston, Epirn F. 
A Book of Wild Flowers. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. Juvenile. i. 

Morais, Percy A. What Shell o That? New York: 
D. Appleton- Century Co. $2.7 , 

Netson, A. L. and Others. ia Winter Food of 
Ruffed Grouse on the George Ww ashington Nationa! 
Forest. Circular No. 504. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 5 cts. , 

Nice, Marcaret M. The Watcher at the Nest. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


For the convenience of our readers, all of the books listed above, with the exception of State and 
Federal publications, may be purchased from the Service Department of the AUDUBON AssOciATION 
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CXXVI. December 15, 1938, to February 15, 1939 


Boston Region.—The exceptional mild- 
ness of the season, commented upon in the 
last report, lasted until the end of 1938. It 
resulted in a very large list of unusual south- 
ern wintering species. Ideal weather condi- 
tions for the various Christmas Censuses 
helped to make the grand totals only a trifle 
below the all-time records of last year. The 
weeks between January 1 and February 15 
were almost normal in average temperature, 
but there was very little snow and no ac- 
cumulation to amount to anything. While 
by no means duplicating the phenomenally 
warm winter last year, no less than 127 
species of birds have been reported to me as 
compared with 129 last year. A far higher 
percentage disappeared, however, after the 
middle of January, as the ponds and marshes 
on the outer Cape all froze over solid this 
year, driving away the earlier variety and 
abundance of pond Ducks. Indeed it must be 
admitted that the birding in the latter part 
of the winter has on the whole been dull and 
monotonous. I have no explanation for the 
notable scarcity of bird life reported from all 
inland points, but it cannot be denied that 
the country has been almost birdless five 
miles from the coast most of the winter. As 
regards the rarer and more irregular winter 
visitants, there have been even fewer than 
last year, and for the first time in many years 
the Evening Grosbeak did not reach eastern 
Massachusetts at all. 

Horned Grebe—abnormally scarce until 
January 1. One of the supposed Pacific 
Loons at Plum Island, January 8 (Emilio, 
et al.). A Western Grebe off Martha's Vine- 
yard, January 1 (Stackpole, Taber, et a/.). 

European Cormorant—increased wintering 
population. A Double-crested off Cape Ann, 
January 29 (Taber, et a/.), is the first local 
midwinter record. 

Anatide—the period began with an 
exceptional variety and abundance of marsh 
and pond species. These included a Whist- 
ling Swan, 4 European Widgeon, and a 


Shoveller on Martha's Vineyard (Garrison, 
et al.), and a Blue-winged Teal at Monomoy, 
January 2 (Griscom, et al.), the latter the 
first winter record for the state. There was 
an excellent wintering population of Canada 
Geese on the outer Cape. Notable increases 
took place with the Red-breasted Merganser 
and Buffle-head. More Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes were found near Boston than ever be- 
fore, and one was on the outer Cape at 
Orleans, where it is a very rare straggler. 
The King Eider is now becoming a regular 
winter visitor instead of a rare straggler. 
There were two flocks off Cape Ann in late 
December (Christmas Census) and three off 
Manomet Point, January 7 (Griscom). The 
spectacular concentration of sea-fowl off 
Monomoy this -year consisted of: Eider, 
25,000; Old-squaw, 10,000; White-winged 
Scoter, 30,000, with perhaps 3000 American 
Scoters. It is one of the great sights of the 
northeastern states. 

Hawks—on the whole very scarce. 

Shore-birds—the Sanderling and Red- 
backed Sandpiper wintered in some numbers 
on the outer Cape. Two Knot and 4 Black- 
bellied Plover successfully wintered at 
Monomoy Point. At Nauset, on December 
23, Mr. Hagar discovered 4 Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, the first winter record for the 
state. On January 2, 2 were still there, also 
a Lesser Yellow-legs (Hagar)! There were 
also an exceptional number of winter 
Killdeer. 

Gulls—again an exceptional number of 
Ring-billed Gulls. It seems a curious fact 
that on the outer Cape there are now fewer 
Black-backed Gulls in winter than in sum- 
mer. The ‘white-winged’ species were quite 
uncommon, as is normal. 

Alcide—a very poor winter, with fewer 
Dovekies reported than Murres. Normal 
numbers of Guillemots off the rocky cliffs 
north of Boston, and one off Monomoy, 
February 2 (Griscom, ef al.), where it is a 
very rare straggler. 
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Land-birds—there is little to add to my 
previous remarks. It should be pointed out, 
however, that 5 kinds of Warblers on the 
outer Cape (Christmas Census) are, to say the 
least, extraordinary for this state. Cardinals 
are reported from feeding stations at Cohas- 
set and Warrentown. There are far more 
winter Mockingbirds than usual. 

Outstanding ‘freak’ records: a live Fulmar 
picked up in Worcester in late December and 
brought to the local museum. Most extraor- 
dinary of all is a Warbler first discovered by 
Alexander Bergstrom at his feeding station 
in Waltham on February 3. It was more 
accurately identified as a female Mourning 
Warbler by Garrison a week later. To be 
very precise, however, a study of it at fifteen 
feet the next day made it impossible for me 
to be sure whether it was a Mourning or a 
Macgillivray’s Warbler, the longer tail of 
the latter species not being a field character, 
and I could not be certain that the living 
bird did not have yellowish spots on the 
eyelids. The bird is still around, seems lively 
and healthy, and entirely indifferent to 
snow, sleet, or the frequent drops of the 
thermometer to 10 degrees. What food- 
supply it has beyond the suet it eats on its 
very irregular visits to the feeding station is 
a mystery. Whichever species it may prove 
to be, one would scarcely pick Massachu- 
setts as the locus for the first, and successful, 
wintering of the bird in the United States. 
Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Mass 


New York Region.—Snow, ice and cold 
was frequent enough in the period covered 
by this report, but the effects of the intense 
cold, the heavy falls of snow, and the deep 
ice on our waters, were all nullified by the 
intervening periods of warmth and warm 
rain. From the middle of January to the 
first week in February snow fell several 
times, as much as 7 inches in one fall, but 
the days in between the falls were warm 
enough to clear the snow, so that there was 
no accumulative effect. Bright clear days 
were frequent, more so than usual for winter, 
and as a whole the winter was mild and 
favorable to the bird life in the region. 

Small land-birds were a bit more numer- 
ous than before Christmas but still far less 
common than they have been the last few 
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years. The water-birds still continued to be 
numerous, especially on the ocean in the 
vicinity of New York City. Auks were 
reported in several places but never noted 
in any numbers. Unusual species for the 
region were noted in more reports than 
normal. 

Holboell’s Grebe, 9, Rockaway Point, 
L. I., February 9 (Mayer). Pied-billed 
Grebe noted in several spots, more than 
ordinarily seen: 1, December 18, South- 
haven, L. I. (Fleisher, McKeever, Jacobson); 
1, Montauk region, all winter; 1, S. Jamaica, 
L. I., February 5 (Breslau, Allyn, Sedwitz); 
1, Freeport, L. I., February 13 (W. and D. 
Reid). Western Grebe, the first state 
record, 1 bird at Beach Haven, N. J., care- 
fully observed (Cant, Eynon, Hunn). Euro- 
pean Cormorant, 2 adults, Montauk, L. I., 
November 12 (Smithe, Fischer et a/.). 
Double-crested Cormorant, 1, Shark River, 
N. J. (Brown, Edwards, Wolfarth); 3, At- 
lantic Beach, L. I., January 29 (Allyn, Man- 
gels, Breslau). Great Blue Herons and 
Night Herons were scarce at Newark, N. J., 
though the species seemed to be present at 
many points on Long Island. American 
Bittern wintered at Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer). 
An unusual number of Canada Geese were 
present on the fields between Mecox Bay and 
Southampton, L. I., this winter, as many as 
1500 being present at one time. The birds 
came off the ocean each afternoon in flocks 
up to 100 and settled on the farmlands adja- 
cent to the many small ponds to feed and 
rest. Brant noted in a large flock on Barne- 
gat Bay, N. J., January 29 (Eynon). Euro- 
pean Widgeon, 1 adult male, January 1 to 5, 
Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer); 1, Smithtown, L. I., 
January 1 (R. and G. Ralston, Fischet 
Gadwall, 1, Bronx, Lake Agassiz, January 7 
(Norse, Cantor); maximum, 25, Brookhaven, 
L. I., in December (Raynor); 1, Idlewild, 
L. I., January 15 (Mayer). Migration of 
Pintail noted at Newark Meadows, N. |., 
3 on February 4, 8 on February 11, and in- 
creasing each day (Eynon). Redhead, «s 
rare a Duck as any this winter, was reported 
only once in the notes, Flushing Bay, L. |, 
January 17 (Fischer). Goodly numbers «1 
Canvas-back were reported, besides the two 
large flocks listed: 172, January 17, Flushin z 
Bay, L. I. (Fischer); 165, February 1-, 
Watermill, L. I. (Coes, Storer, Ally: 
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Sedwitz). A real movement of Barrow’s 
Golden-eye was detected by the following 
notes: 1, January 23, Montauk, L. I. (Hel- 
muth); 1, Leonardo, N. J., February 5 
(Edwards, Brown, Wolfarth); 1, February 
19, St. James Harbor, Smithtown, L. I. 

Robert and Grier Ralston); 1, February 20, 
Stillwater, N. Y., on the upper reaches of the 
Hudson River (H. D. V. Allen). The rare 
Harlequin Duck was present at Jones Beach, 
L. I., from December 22 (Sabin) to January 
11, when it was last seen by many observers; 
another male was reported from Brighton 
Beach, L. I., February 6, near Coney Island 
‘Norse, Cantor). King Eider, less common 
than for the last three winters, was noted 
but twice: 1, Montauk, L. I., December 18 
(Helmuth, Fleisher); 1 female, Long Beach, 
January 29 (Allyn, Breslau, Sedwitz, 
Mangels). 

Goshawk, 1 immature, Montauk, L. I., 
November 12 (Fischer, Smithe); 1 adult, 
Overpeck Creek, N. J., December 24 (Norse, 
Cantor). Red-tailed Hawk migrating along 
Watchung Ridge, N. J., February 22 (Wol- 
farth). An unusual and unique congregation 
of Rough-legged Hawks has been under 
observation at Manahawkin Swamp, N. J., 
where the birds seem to roost, for at dawn 
from 14 (January 8) to 16 (January 29) birds 
fly out of the swamp to feed in the meadows 
Cant, Eynon, et a/.). Bald Eagle, 1 imma- 
ture, December 18 to 29, Idlewild, L. I. 
(Mayer); 1 adult, on the Watchung Ridge 
flight line (A. Peterson). 

The most amazing records are those of 
Messrs. Cruickshank and Pough, who, on 
the same day within a half mile of each 
other, had two extremely rare yet related 
birds; on January 8 at Short Beach, L. L., 
a Black Gyrfalcon was seen very well by 
Mr. Cruickshank, and just north of that 
point on the Freeport Causeway, Mr. 
Pough saw a White Gyrfalcon within 20 
feet of his car. 

Pileated Woodpecker, 1, still present at 
Grassy Sprain, N. Y., January 8 (Bull, 
Darrow, et al.). Prairie Horned Lark in 
song at Canarsie, L. I., February 6 (Norse, 
Cantor); also singing at Idlewild, L. I., in 
February (Mayer). Northern Shrike, 1, 


January 14, Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer). West- 
er) Palm Warbler, 1, January 15 and 22, 
Id'ewild, L. I. (Mayer). Yellow-throat, 1, 
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December 15 to February 5, Idlewild, L. I. 
(Mayer). Redpoll, 1, Beechhurst, L. L., 
February 11 (D. and W. Reid). Chipping 
Sparrow, 1, Manahawkin Swamp, N. J., 
January 29 (Eynon, Storer). Lapland Long- 
spur, 5, December 26; 1, December 31; 1, 
January 21, all at Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer); 
1, Jones Beach, L. I., January 28 (D. and W. 
Reid, Barton, Smithe).—Watrer SepwitTz, 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Region.—Snow and cold 
weather prevailed throughout the latter 
part of December and all January. On 
February 16, the thermometer registered 62°. 
On this date, a high wind accompanied by 
heavy rain, did considerable damage locally. 

Mid-January reports of large numbers of 
Robins, especially near suburban Phila- 
delphia, indicated an abnormal abundance of 
these birds—an abundance that usually 
would be expected in late February or early 
March. 

Pintails moving northward along the 
Delaware River had increased greatly in 
numbers on the meadows below Philadelphia 
by February 1. On February 5, observers 
reported flocks of 5009, 10,000, 20,000 and 
50,000. These flocks were noted generally 
on the wild rice flats. 

Other records of interest—Moorestown, 
N. J., Hermit Thrush wintered (F. M. 
Archer, Jr.); Fort Mott, N. J., January 8, 
Mockingbird, 1, Migrant Shrike, 2, Gos- 
hawk, 1 (Haines and Walton); Fish House, 
N. J., January 15, Snow Goose (Corn and 
Jacobs); Long Beach, N. J., February 4, 
Lapland Longspur, 2, Kittiwake, 1, dead 
(Yoder); Hainesport, N. J., February 3, 
Ring-necked Duck, 2; Lumberton, N. J., 
February 9, European Teal, 1 (Sprow); 
Point Pleasant, N. J., February 12, Snow 
Goose (Walton); Collingswood, N. J., 
January 15, Wilson's Snipe, 8 (Potter); 
Beverly, N. J., February 12, Siskin, 12 
(Street); Philadelphia, Pa., February 16, 
Redpoll, 20 (J. Cadbury); West Chester, Pa., 
January 22, Catbird, 1; Springton, Pa., 
January 1, Hooded Merganser, 3 (Mrs. E. F. 
Cope); Brigantine, N. J., January 24, Short- 
eared Owl, 2 (Moore); National Park, 
Gloucester County, N. J., February 12, 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 8 (Erskine); 
Wildwood, N. J., February 13, Ruddy Duck, 
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12 (McDonald); Essington, Pa., February 
12, Whistling Swan, 2; Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
January 28 to 30, Saw-whet Owl; Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., February 15, Redpoll, 2 (Clark); 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., January 26 to February 
8, Mockingbird (Dornan).—Jutian K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—During 
December, 1938, and January, 1939, the 
Washington Region furnished little of special 
interest that was much out of the ordinary. 
The weather was rather unusually mild, 
with minimum temperature 17 degrees, a 
moderate amount of rain, and but little 
snow. Probably as a result of these condi- 
tions, comparatively few unusual northern 
birds visited this region. 

On the other hand, some of the birds that 
are ordinarily not so common in cold 
winters, or practically absent, have been 
more numerous this season, such as the 
Robin, which was frequently reported at 
different points during both December and 
January. Brooke Meanley found a flock of 18 
at College Park, Md., on January 18, and 
noted many Killdeer and a single Flicker on 
the same day in the same locality. 

The Great Blue Heron has been reported 
by several observers on the Potomac River, 
and by Brooke Meanley near Baltimore. He 
also reported a Red-wing at Piscataway 
Creek on December 11. The Golden-crowned 
Kinglet was noted several times during 
January at Woodside, Md., by J. H. Fales; 
a Red-eyed Towhee, that was evidently win- 
tering, was seen by him in the same locality 
on January 11 and 20. A Woodcock was 
observed by A..J. Duvall on the Potomac 
River 18 miles south of Indian Head on 
December 7. 

A Migrant Shrike was found at College 
Park, Md., on January 19 by B. Meanley; at 
Woodside the Purple Grackle was noted on 
December 9 and 14; a Hermit Thrush on 
January 4; and Fox Sparrow on January 12, 
all by J. H. Fales. The Pileated Woodpecker, 
which is a very rare bird in the immediate 
vicinity of Washington, was seen at Piscata- 
way Creek, Md., by B. Meanley on De- 
cember 11; and § individuals 12 miles from 
Warrenton, Orange County, Va., on Decem- 
ber 26 by David R. Gascoyne, at which latter 
locality the bird is more common than about 
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Washington. Two female Cowbirds were 
seen at the feeding station of J. H. Fales at 
Woodside, Md., on January 19, and the same 
observer reported a flock of 62 Blue Jays on 
the Patuxent (Md.) Wildlife Refuge on 
December 26, the last a rather unusual gath- 
ering, at least for this part of the country. 
The Belted Kingfisher was reported at 
Roaches Run Sanctuary on January 21 by 
J. H. Fales. 

One of the most interesting features of 
winter bird life is the congregations of birds 
that sometimes travel together through the 
woods and thickets. W. B. McIlwaine, Jr., 
reports a rather unusual flock of this kind 
which he encountered near Little Hunting 
Creek, Va., on January 2. It was composed 
of something like 75 or 100 birds and in- 
cluded 12 different species, among which 
were the Downy Woodpecker, Mocking- 
bird, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Tree Spar- 
row, and Carolina Wren, together with 
other common birds that ordinarily join 
such roving companies. 

The White-throated Sparrows were sing- 
ing occasionally throughout both December 
and January, as well as the Tufted Titmouse, 
particularly during January, as reported by 
J. H. Fales. 

The number of Ducks on the Potomac 
River during December and January was not 
relatively large within 50 miles of Washing- 
ton, and very much reduced from the great 
numbers that frequented the river 20 years 
ago. More than usual, however, were on 
the Patuxent River, Md., but the total num- 
ber in this whole general region is discourag- 
ingly small. J. H. Fales reported the Gad- 
wall, Blue-winged Teal, and Ring-necked 
Duck on December 26 at the Roaches Run 
Sanctuary, and 2 Canvas-back Ducks on 
January 21 at the same locality; also a single 
Red-breasted Merganser at Washington on 
January 26. Other species observed near 
Washington include the Black Duck, Mal- 
lard, Lesser Scaup, Pintail, Redhead, Bufile- 
head, Golden-eye, and American Merganser 
Apparently the Ducks were more numerous 
farther down the river, and Charles ?. 
Preston reports having seen, on January 2, 
near Wakefield, George Washington's birt 
place, about 2000 individuals made up of t!:¢ 
following 12 species: Black Duck, Pinta:’, 
Gadwall, Baldpate, Lesser Scaup, Canvas- 
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back, Golden-eye, Ring-necked Duck, 
White-winged Scoter, Surf Scoter, Hooded 
Merganser and American Merganser. 
Additional species reported on December 
29 by Brooke Meanley at Carroll Island in 
Chesapeake Bay, northeast of Baltimore, are 
Greater Scaup Duck, 1; Ruddy Duck, 1; 
and Whistling Swan, 3.—Harry C. Oser- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—The 
drought of last year was decisively broken 
on December 26 (the day of our local Christ- 
mas Census), but February is the only month 
since last July to register as much as normal 
rainfall. Temperatures were subnormal dur- 
ing the first month of the period, though 
with no serious freezes, and considerably 
above normal for the second month. 

The outstanding feature of the whole 
period is the spectacular abundance of 
Robins. No great flocks or roosts have been 
noted, but the birds are present everywhere 
both in the city and the country. On January 
28, a gathering estimated at almost 1000 
birds was seen in one of the Pensacola parks. 
The Cowbird, a species of irregular occur- 
tence, is common this season, particularly 
in the coastwise counties of Alabama. 
Starlings have become increasingly numerous 
with each succeeding winter and can now 
be considered abundant. On the other hand, 
the scarcity of shore-birds reported in the 
last two periods has persisted, and smaller 
numbers and less variety have been noted 
than ever before in my experience. 

Mrs. A. L. Whigham reports from Cen- 
tury, Fla., that Purple Finches are present 
in greater numbers than ever before—about 
100 birds were counted at the feeding shelves 
early in February. An occasional Catbird 
appeared from time to time, and 3 were 
present on February 9. 

An accidental visitor was a Red Phalarope, 
brought in on December 23. The bird was 
apparently dazed from a blow when first 
picked up but it recovered in a few hours 
and, after careful identification, it was 
released. This is one of the few instances of 
the occurrence of this species in Florida. 

Unusual occurrences include: Black and 
White Warbler (rare in winter), December 18 

n song) and December 26; Bewick’s Wren, 
3 birds on December 26; Song Sparrow, De- 
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cember 26 and several subsequent dates; 
American Egret (rare in winter) and Gad- 
wall, January 1; Pigeon Hawk (rare in 
winter), January 8 and 12; Duck Hawk, 
January 22; and Pintail, February 12. A 
single Osprey, previously reported in Decem- 
ber, was seen again on January 22 and Febru- 
ary 12, and is the only instance that has come 
to my attention of a bird of this species pass- 
ing the whole winter in this region. 

The only locally abundant Duck is the 
Red-breasted Merganser—a flock of 1100 
birds was seen on January 29 and small flocks 
are numerous and widely distributed. The 
Lesser Scaup once abundant, is present in 
only fair numbers this season but shows a 
definite increase as compared with five 
years ago. 

The only incoming migrant noted during 
the period was the Purple Martin. Four 
birds were seen on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 15. 

At the close of the period, Red-tailed 
Hawks are mating and Brown-headed Nut- 
hatches and Carolina Chickadees are busy 
excavating nest hollows.—Francis M. 
Weston, 2006 E. Jordan St., Pensacola, Fla. 


Put-in-Bay (Ohio) Region.—This winter 
was marked by heavy snows with the 
temperature averaging higher than normal. 
The last half of December remained warm 
with little snow until the cold wave on 
December 27, which was of short duration. 
Up to January 19, it was quite warm, with 
a maximum temperature of 60 degrees along 
Lake Erie on January 5. The remainder of 
the month and the first half of February 
brought much precipitation, both rain and 
snow, but no severe cold waves. No reports 
were received indicating the bird life suf- 
fered from the weather during the period. 
Data contained in the various Christmas 
Censuses are not repeated in this report. 

In spite of an almost complete absence of 
the rarer northern Finches and Grosbeaks, 
many interesting finds were reported. Single 
Evening Grosbeaks were seen at Yellow 
Springs, December 17 and 23 and February 9 
(Burr), and at Cuyahoga Falls, January 28 
(Hicks and others). A Northern Shrike at 
Mentor on January 28 (Skaggs), and an 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker at Toledo on 
lanuary 8 (Brandenburg) are noteworthy. 
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The Townsend's Solitaire reported on the 
Toledo Christmas Census was seen again on 
December 28 (Campbell and Flickinger) and 
on January 14 (Nessle), but could not be 
found again. Among the rarer water-birds 
were: Great Black-backed Gulls from Toledo 
on January 8 (Stearns), Ashtabula on Febru- 
ary 4 (Skaggs), and Conneaut on January 17 
(Hicks); a Glaucous Gull at Toledo on 
February 5 (Anderson); a White-winged 
Scoter on Summit Lake, February 1 to 11, 
which was seen by members of the Cuyahoga 
Falls Audubon Club (Renneckar), and 3 at 
Cleveland on January 2 (Skaggs); and a 
Holboell’s Grebe at Summit Lake on Febru- 
ary 17 accompanied by both Horned and 
Pied-billed Grebes (A. Smith). 

Except in the Toledo area, Hawks appear 
to have been fairly common. The Rough-leg 
was reported by nearly all observers, one in 
the black phase being seen at Youngstown 
on January 8 (McLaughlin). A Duck Hawk 
on January 22 at Yellow Springs (Burr and 
Foster), and a Pigeon Hawk at Buckeye Lake 
on December 19 (Claugus) were noted. 

Practically all correspondents commented 
on the numbers of ‘half-hardy’ birds that 
were found. Migrant Shrikes were seen at 
Yellow Springs (Foster and Burr) and Buck- 
eye Lake (Hicks); Mockingbirds at Dayton 
(Burr, Foster, and Kalter) and Canton 
(Hicks); a Myrtle Warbler at Englewood on 
January 15 (Burr, Foster, and Kalter); Pine 
Warbler, 5, on January 14 at Cincinnati 
(Maslowski and Goodpaster); Black and 
Turkey Vultures and a Brown Thrasher at 
Dayton (B. Smith); Field Sparrows from 
Salem (Baker), Yellow Springs (Burr), and 
Dayton (B. Smith); White-crowned Spar- 
rows at Cincinnati (Maslowski and Good- 
paster) and Dayton (B. Smith); Killdeer 
at Yellow Springs (Champney and Burr) and 
Cincinnati (Maslowski and Goodpaster); 
and a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker near Wester- 
ville (Hicks) on January 14. 

A census of water-fowl taken during 
January under the direction of Dr. Hicks 
brought out the amazing total of 22 species, 
comprising 20,527 individuals within the 
state, to which may be added 2056 more 
counted on the Maumee River, January 15 
(Stearns). Black Ducks led in numbers, with 
a total of 10,919. The rarest find was a single 
European Widgeon. 
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By the close of the season very few signs 
of the spring migration had been noted. 
On January 8, Mr. and Mrs. F. Stearns at 
Toledo saw more than 100 Snow Buntings 
and many Horned Larks traveling north 
ward across Lake Erie. A few Pintails had 
arrived at Pymatuning (McLaughlin); Blue- 
birds and Killdeer at Newark (Claugus); 
and Killdeer, Red-wings, Rusty Blackbirds, 
Grackles and a Great Blue Heron at Dayton 
(B. Smith). The one outstanding event was 
the well-defined migration of Robins 
throughout the state during the first week 
in January. Robins were listed sparingly in 
the Christmas Censuses. Of the thirteen 
scattered locations reporting, seven reported 
1 Robin each, Portsmouth reported 6, and 
the remainder none. From January § to 10, 
however, Robins were seen in numbers at 
Yellow Springs, Newark, Akron, Canton, 
Dayton, Columbus and Toledo. The Canton 
report indicated that by January 18 several 
hundred were assembled (Ball). At Toledo, 
flocks ranging from 3 to 25 were seen in 
addition to many newspaper reports. On 
February 5, Anderson, at Toledo, saw a 
flock of 75 migrating northward across 
frozen Maumee Bay toward Michigan. That 
this movement was widespread is brought 
out by reports from Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania (Hicks). All evidence points to a 
very pronounced midwinter migration of 
Robins brought on by the high temperatures 
of January 5.—Louis W. Campsext, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—Mild weather with 
slightly abnormal temperatures prevailed 
through December with the exception of the 
last week when subnormal temperatures 
were recorded. During the first 22 days of 
January, the temperature was consistently 
above normal, the average on the 9th being 
50 degrees, 26 degrees above the average 
normal temperature. During the latter part 
of January and into February, the temper: 
ture was about normal. Rain or snow fell 01 
more than half of the days in the period 
more or less uniformly distributed throug! 
out, although the January precipitation w. 
above normal, due largely to the blizzard 
January 30, the fourth most severe in histor 
14 inches of snow fell on that date, accout 
ing for two-fifths of the precipitatio 
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Generally speaking, the number of hours of 
sunlight has been above normal, and the 
impression one has gained so far is that the 
winter has been mild and bright, with 
continual but light (with one exception) 
snow and rain. 

The number of wintering, ‘hardy’ species 
has consequently been high; others that 
occasionally winter were reported a number 
of times. While these records are too numer- 
ous for complete citation, a list follows to- 
gether with the number of times reported, 
all from the Chicago region: Canada Goose 
(2), Mallard (5), Black Duck (5), and 
Green-winged Teal (2) [no previous winter 
records given for these two latter species by 
Ford, Sanborn, and Coursen ‘Birds of the 
Chicago Region’ (1934)], Redhead (2), 
Ring-necked Duck (2), Canvas-back (4), 
Scaup (6), Buffle-head (4), Hooded Mer- 
ganser (4), Coot (4), Marsh Hawk (4), 
Sparrow Hawk (4), Mourning Dove (5), 
Kingfisher (2), Flicker (8), Robin (11), 
Meadowlark (3). 

Other such species reported but once are 
listed below; additional winter records of 
interest are included. The last column of 
dates represents latest previous record. 


Pied-billed Grebe. 1-21 W_ Johnston 12-25 
Gadwall*. 1-21 W Johnston 10-18 
Baldpate*...... .. 1-21 W Johnston 11-29 
Pintail*. . 12-27 W_ Black 11-12 
Ruddy Duck... . 1-21 W Johnston ——t 
Great Horned Owl....12-27 W Black —— 
Mockingbird. . . 1-16 DG Peron — 
Red-wing . . 1-2 SP Nork — 
Bronzed Grackle......12-27 W_ Black ae 
Cowbird w.»e Ss hae — 


Red Crossbill. . .12-27 W_ Black — 
*No previous winter records given by Ford, 
Sanborn, and Coursen, ‘Birds of the Chicago 
Region’ (1934). 
tPrevious winter dates for all remaining species 
on record. 


Key to localities: B, Barrington; DG, 
Downers Grove; SP, Schiller Park; W, 
Waukegan. 

Sixteen field lists have been submitted 
from the Morton Arboretum at Lisle. These 
are distributed with fair regularity over the 
period from December 18 to February 19, 

| provide a basis for a quantitative study 
similar to that of last year (Season Report 
(XX). The reader is referred to that report 
for details describing the Arboretum and 

tlining the method. It will suffice here to 
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point out that the order of abundance of 
species observed during that period, as given 
below, is based on total seen for all trips. 


Z| sg 
sila |S a |&é 
SPECIES le 38S Pak 
lz elms 8/83 
JRS\)E.S Ble 
Slate- colored Junco.. ..| 16 | 200 | 54 
Crow...... OA ere 16| 80 | 32 
Tree Sparrow. Pvaiiorenh 4 ..|15} 60 | 23 
Pine Siskin.................} 11] 60| 22 
Cardinal Ficints ..116} 30] 10 
CPE ft] Di 
Starling..... ... 129] OT 
Black-capped Chickadee. 16| 25] 8 
Golden-crowned Kinglet....|15| 15 | 9 
Downy Woodpecker........| 16} 17] 5 
English Sparrow............| 15 8] 5 
Herring Gull............ 8/ 25] 8 
Purple Finch....... “4 13 8| 4 
OS Serre ae ie 
Blue Jay.. sch? Ses 
White-breasted Nuthatch... 15 6| 2 
Hairy Woodpecker..........|14] 4] 2 
Horned Lark. ......... ot a 712 
a, it Sears ico 0 712 
Redpo ta weet SE BS 
Tafed Tiss ooh o1-2 
Brown Creeper... 9 4] 2 
Song Sparrow... .. 1] $} 2 
Long-eared Owl. 4 5] 3 
Short-eared Owl. 3 4] 3] 
Red-shouldered Hawk... 6 ai 4 7 
Red-tailed Hawk. 4 ei:2 7 
Rough- legged F Hawk 6 3 6 
Barn Ow 3 21 2 5 
Marsh Hawk.. 4 a1 .3 4 
Flicker . ; 4 Ri 3 4 
Mourning Dove. | 4 1 1 4 
Red-bellied Woodpecker eee oe ia 3 
Red-breasted Nuthatch!.....| 3 Bi 3 3 
Sparrow Hawk ist &) 2 | 3 
Cooper’s Hawk’. . ; 21 242 3 
Screech Owl!. ‘ “ue | 1 1 
Goshawk!..... eer 1| | 1 
Saw-whet Owl!....... 1 1 
Cedar Waxwing}... 1 es 
Red-headed Woodpecker’... ..| 1 1 


1Reported only by C. O. S. field party led by 
Bartel; 2Himmel; *Duncan, Coble, and Pitelka. 
Total species, 41. 


Allotted space does not permit detailed 
comparison with last year’s results; readers 
will find reference to the March-April, 1938, 
issue worthwhile to compare positions of 
different species in order of abundance. In 
summary, while the number of species is 
lower this year, the number of individuals 
reported per trip is decidedly higher—125 in 
1937-38, 209 in 1938-39; the mildness of the 
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winter is probably an important contrib- 
uting factor in an explanation of this 
greater abundance of bird life— Rupyerp 
Boutton and Frank A. Pirerxa, Field 
Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


Minnesota Region.—The winter con- 
tinued comparatively mild until February 1, 
with the exception of the week following 
Christmas, when a spell of bitterly cold 
weather occurred, with snow, high winds, 
and far-below-zero temperatures over most 
of the state (45 degrees below at Warroad 
on the 29th and 16 degrees below at Minne- 
apolis on the 30th). January was a mild 
month with only 3 days below zero and 
a phenomenal rainstorm and dense fog on 
the 9th at Minneapolis. Then came a change 
and February to date has been a bitter cold 
month with the first really heavy falls of 
snow. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
the winter has been the very large number of 
Ducks that have remained here. The more 
than usual open water until February en- 
ticed them to remain and the surface-feeding 
species fed in the grainfields where there was 
little snow. Mallards, of course, largely 
predominated, thousands being present at 
Lake Traverse (Geo. A. Jensen), at the Fair- 
mont Refuge (H. J. Jager and Albert G. 
Niss), Dassel (J. P. Jensen), and smaller 
numbers elsewhere. Among the other 
species were Pintail, Black Duck, Baldpate, 
Redhead, Lesser Scaup, and, as usual, 
Golden-eye, American and Red-breasted 
Mergansers, and, on Lake Superior, Old- 
squaw and a few White-winged Scoters 
(Miss Lakela). A new winter record for 
Minnesota was a flock of 6 Gadwall at 
Christmas Lake on January 12, seen and 
identified at close range by A. Dawes 
DuBois. In a letter from George A. Jensen, 
of Brown's Valley, Minn., to H. J. Jager, 
the statement is made that Golden-eyes in 
captivity will eat almost anything, but 
when free in the open pools on the lake they 
will swim long distances under the ice to 
capture minnows and then return unerringly 
to the starting-point. 

Another item of interest is that some 500 
Canada Geese are again wintering at Mayo- 
wood, the country home of Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo, 4 miles from Rochester. They feed 
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in the fields during the day and return at 
night to an open stretch of the Zumbro. At 
least part of their food is being furnished for 
them in the shape of corn. They were there 
last year. This winter there are 6 to 8 Blue 
Geese among them, which is a winter record 
for the state. 

Mrs. Davidson, of Minneapolis, writes, 
‘The absence of prolonged spells of severe 
weather during the past two months has 
made it possible to take frequent field-trips 
and to get a list of the following 40 species 
of winter residents and visitants.’’ Most 
notable in the list was a Yellow-headed 
Blackbird seen with a flock of Red-wings in 
the Minnesota Valley, and a Brown Thrasher 
seen in Glenwood Park until December 21, 
and another, or the same bird, at the home 
of Mrs. Earl Killmer near the Farm School 
Campus on December 25 and following days. 
The latter bird fed at the feeding station and 
seemed to enjoy the suet. It appeared to be 
able-bodied and in good condition. Prairie 
Horned Larks became abundant January 31. 
The pee-wee call of the Chickadee was first 
heard on January 20, and a Barred Owl in 
Glenwood Park began its defiant hooting 
January 27. 

The following winter notes are of interest: 
The Minneapolis Mockingbird, mentioned 
in the last article, has survived the winter 
thus far (temperatures far below zero several 
times), apparently living chiefly on a diet of 
frozen buckthorn berries; a belated Sharp- 
shinned Hawk seen in Ramsey County on 
December 19 by Breckenridge and Berthel; 
Sparrow Hawks on two or three occasions; 
Wilson's Snipe, 24, along Nine-mile Creek 
on January 7 (Dana Struthers); flocks of 
Mourning Doves, 40 to 50, at Dassel (Jensen), 
24 near Minneapolis, January 7 (Struthers), 
8 in Dakota County, January 8 (Toffleson), 
and smaller numbers elsewhere; Kingfisher: 
here and there (Struthers, Miss Edgar, and 
others); Flickers as far north as Dassel until! 
late December (Jensen). 

Evening and Pine Grosbeaks and Bo 
hemian Waxwings have continued to be seen 
at various places throughout the state. Red- 
polls have been common. The other winter 
birds are about as usual with more half- 
hardy species than commonly.—Tuos. S 
Roserts, Museum of Natural History, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Rio Grande Delta Region.—The rela- 
tively warm but dry weather prevailing 
throughout the period has resulted in a 
rather mixed seasonal picture. A cold fall, 
followed by a warm winter such as was 
experienced this year and two years ago, 
seems to be the formula to get the greatest 
possible density of winter residents, as the 
northern birds come down in numbers and 
the stragglers among the summer residents 
stay on through the winter. The warm 
weather would be expected to bring an early 
‘spring,’ but the lack of rainfall has delayed 
appearance of mass blossom effects of either 
wild flowers or trees. However, trees in 
favorable locations blossomed early—about 
on a par with the past two years. The first 
blooms were observed on the willows Janu- 
ary 22, on the ash January 29, and on the 
hackberry February 5. 

In spite of the mild weather, little migra- 
tion activity has been observed and the 
unusual birds from the Northwest and North 
have remained with us throughout the 
period. In addition to the Sage Thrashers 
and Say’s Phoebes mentioned in the last 
report, Brown Creepers, Towhees, Black- 
throated Gray Warblers, and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets are more plentiful than 
ever before known. Robins, Cedar Wax- 
wings, and Bluebirds are more common than 
usual, and additional new and unusual win- 
ter residents have been discovered in the 
western part of the region. Mr. Hale re- 
corded a single female House Finch near 
Mission on January 15 and a flock of 9 
Mountain Bluebirds on January 31—both 
new to the region. He reported that the 
Bluebirds were still present at the end of the 
period, but the Finch has not been seen 
again. As migrants, Mr. Hale reported a 
Prairie Falcon on February 5, and a White- 
rumped Sandpiper and several hundred Long- 
billed Dowitchers on February 12. The 
Black-throated Green Warbler is said by 
Mr. Hale to be wintering near Mission for 
the first time in several years. He also states 
that a flock of Eared Grebes is wintering on 
lL. Joya Lake, where there is also a con- 
si 'crable number of Ducks. His estimate of 
February 12 was: Pintail, 3000; Shoveller, 
15 0; Green-winged Teal, 800; Ruddy Duck, 
30); Lesser Scaup, 60; Baldpate, 50; Gadwall, 
3¢ Canvas-back, 25; Blue-winged Teal, 20; 
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Mallard, 6; Buffle-head, 4; Cinnamon Teal, 2; 
Ring-necked Duck, 1. 

Sennett’s Warblers were present all winter 
throughout the elm-ash-hackberry associa- 
tion in numbers considerably above the 
average. They were encountered so fre- 
quently, in fact, that it was impossible to 
tell when the first migrants arrived. 

A Red-billed Pigeon was observed about 
seven miles southwest of Harlingen on 
January 1. Although these birds have fre- 
quently been seen quite late in the fall and 
heard singing in February, they have not in 
the past been considered as winter residents. 
It would seem that at least a few winter. 

As mentioned in the last report, the fact 
that the Becard has largely white under- 
parts since taking on adult plumage makes 
it possible to name the subspecies. It is the 
form known as the Xantus’s Becard (Platy- 
psaris aglaiae albiventris). Bird students who 
encounter it should record it under this name 
rather than as the Rose-throated Becard 
(Platypsaris aglaiae aglaiae), in which the 
adult male is considerably grayer below. 
Platypsaris a. aglaiae occurs throughout the 
area extending from 200 to 300 miles south 
and southwest of here and over into the 
eastern ranges of mountains to the west of 
that area, whereas Platypsaris aglaiae albi- 
ventris is found on the Pacific slope and in the 
mountains of western Mexico. At first 
glance this appears to be a very strange 
thing; however, there has been some previ- 
ous indication that the far western form has 
a tendency to progress toward the east in the 
northern part of its range as Ridgway re- 
ported a specimen collected in the state of 
Nueva Leon, which is the next state west of 
here. (The eastern border of Nueva Leon is 
about 65 miles west of Harlingen and the 
extreme western point of the state is slightly 
over 200 miles west of Harlingen.) 

While making a Duck survey on January 
15 the writer found 2 female Red-breasted 
Mergansers in the Laguna Madre near Holly 
Beach. No males have been observed this 
winter. This survey revealed a slight in- 
crease in Redheads in Cameron County but 
a slight decrease in most other species. The 
Ring-necked Duck has decreased in the last 
few years until it has practically reached the 
vanishing point in this region.—L. Irsy 
Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 
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San Francisco Region.—Clear weather 
with little rain continued in our area until 
the end of January. This meant more warm 
days than expected, but cold nights with 
freezing temperatures regularly at some 
localities. Vegetation continued to develop, 
but it grew more and more slowly as the 
moisture continued to be deficient. Birds 
settled in favorable places and remained with 
little change until the winter storms finally 
came. 

Beginning late in January and extending 
into February, stormy weather brought 
heavy snow in the mountains, which ex- 
tended down to 1500 feet altitude, or lower. 
This brought abrupt and extensive shifts in 
populations of land-birds. At one place, in 
Monterey County, approximately at the 
lower limit of snow, large numbers of 
Robins, Western Bluebirds, Hermit Thrushes, 
Juncos, White-crowned, Golden-crowned, 
and Fox Sparrows appeared along the road- 
ways and trails and about houses, wherever 
there were patches of bare ground. 

The stay of most of these birds was only 
temporary, and they left as soon as clear, 
warm days came again. Here was a definite 
and striking response to available supplies of 
food. Many of the items ordinarily eaten by 
these birds were covered with snow or had 
already been exhausted. Some drupes of 
poison oak were still available, and birds 
flocked to these bushes for days, until no 
sign of the fruits remained. At the end of 
the period more birds were seen eating the 
acorns of live oaks than any other single 
kind of food. 

Notable records of land-birds are scarce 
for this season. The following are some- 
what out of the ordinary: Red-bellied 
Hawk, South Crystal Springs Lake, 1 or 2 
on December 21 and 24 and January 3 (Par- 
menters ); Marsh Hawk, Oakland hills near 
Sequoia Park, 1 on December 24 (Seibert); 
Short-eared Owl, Carmel River mouth, 1 on 
February 3 and 4 (Williams and R. F. 
Conway), Bay Farm Island, about 10 seen on 
December 25 (Aldrich); Allen's Humming- 
bird, Larkspur, 2 on January 28 (Mrs. Court- 
right), Oakland, February 11 (Seibert); 
Violet-green Swallow, Mount Tamalpais, 
about 30 on December 28 (G. Ensign), 
Salinas River, near Salinas, flock on Janu- 
ary 31 (Linsdale); Tree Swallow, St. Mary's 
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College Lake, 3 on February 8 (Mrs. Allen); 
Pygmy Nuthatch, Golden Gate Park, still 
present on January 22 (Mrs. Stephens); 
House Wren, Santa Lucia Mountains (north 
end), at least 1 spending the winter at 1500 
feet altitude (Linsdale); Western Gnat- 
catcher, numerous reports, largest number 
12, on January 7, in San Francisco (A. H. 
Myer); Golden-crowned Kinglet, Point 
Lobos, noted on December 26 and January 12 
(Williams); Myrtle Warbler, Golden Gate 
Park, many on February 4, when few Audu- 
bon's were seen (Stephens). 

Again, many more observations dealing 
with aquatic birds have been reported than 
can be included here. Selected ones: White 
Pelican, San Francisco Beach at foot of 
Sloat Boulevard, 9 in air on January 6, 
Tomales Bay, about 200 on January 26, none 
this season at Dumbarton Bridge (Parmen- 
ters); Louisiana Heron, Borden Highway, 
1 of these very rare stragglers reported as 
observed on January 7 and compared with 
many adjacent Great Blue Herons (Robert 
Taylor); Snowy Egret, Sears Point Road, 
1 on January 23, 2 on February 14 (Par- 
menters); American Egret, seen on 9 out of 
36 days in the field, total 181 individuals 
(Parmenters); Black Brant, north end 
Carmel Bay, 1 on February 6 (Williams), 
Pacific Grove, 1 on February 13 (Stephens, 
Webb, Williams), Tomales Bay, 5000 on 
December 22 and January 26 (Parmenters); 
Cinnamon Teal, Lake Merced, male and 2 
females on February 4 (Stephens); Barrow’s 
Golden-eye, Berkeley Aquatic Park, January 
22 (Sibley); Old-squaw, Berkeley Aquatic 
Park, reported by several observers, Decem- 
ber 11 to January 22, Point San Quentin, 
January 3 (Courtright); Clapper Rail, EI 
Estero, Monterey, 1 on December 27 and 
January 9, 20 miles beyond southernmost 
place of regular occurrence (Williams); 
Florida Gallinule, Pacific Grove, 1 on 
February 13 (Stephens, Webb, Williams), 
Lake Merced, 1 on February 4 (Stephens); 
Surf-bird, Cliff House Rocks, 5 greatest num- 
ber in one day, January 6 (Parmenter: ); 
Lesser Yellow-legs, Sears Point Road, 1 °n 
January 23 and February 14 (Parmenter: ), 
Mountain View Marsh, few on December !7, 
3 on January 7, 4 on January 27 (Allen) — 
Jean M. Linspate, Museum of Vertebrate 


Zotlogy, Berkeley, Calif. 


